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Whai the story is about: 

During a voyage to England, South African-born Johan Kreuse 
showed a priceless golden gryphon to the adventurous Captain 
Wister and Plug. Once in England, Captain Wister introduced 
Johan to the influential Lord Whitehope, who suggested an 
expedition to Crete in his yacht Flying Spray, to search for 
further ancient relics. 

The crew, including a young schoolmaster and two of his 
pupils, who had proved their worth in a previous expedition, 
were more than willing to accompany Wister, whose love of 
adventure was well known among the men. 

Once in Crete, Johan soon traced the spot where he had found 
the gryphon. To everyone's delight a fabulous collection of 
ancient gold ornaments was discovered. But the Flying Spray 
party were not the only people interested in their colossal find. 
The treasure w^as stolen overnight, and Captain Wister and his 
friends were imolved in many exciting adventures before it 
wa^ retrieved and installed safely in the museum. 
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CHAPTER I 


A SPOT OF TROUBLE 

Three men sat at a table in the smoking-room of a 
liner homeward bound from South Africa. One of 
them, Johan Kreuse, was untying the neck of a 
little linen bag about six inches long. He drew out 
the miniature figure of an animal with a lion’s body 
and a bird’s head, and set it on the table. It was 
crouching, fore-paws stretched out and bird’s head 
erect. The eyes were two rubies, and a kind of 
golden coxcomb curled ^own delicately behind the 
head. The tail, whicli would have curled up, was 
broken off. 

“Beautiful, isn L it.-*’’ Johan remarked. 

“The man who made that was a craftsman,” 
Captain Wister, one of tlie other two men, stated. 
“I suppose it’.s gold.” 

The third man, who was always called “Plug”, 
picked it uj). 

“It’s gold all right,” he said “Feel the w’eight 
of it.” 

“It’s about five thousand years old,” Johan 
Kreuse said. “And it took a German bomb to dig it 
up.” 

“How’ did you gel it?” Captain Wister asked. 

“That’s what I'm going to tell you,” Johan 
Kreuse replied. “I was with a Royal Engineers’ 
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8 The Golden Gryphon 

detachment sent over from Libya in 1941 to defend 
Crete. Well you know what it was like in Crete. 
We were overrun, swamped, bombed out of the 
place. And one night we’d dug ourselves in at the 
foot of a little hill overlooking the road — ^weU, it 
was more of a track than a road — and they came 
over, and must have picked us up, for they let us 
have it goodo. And here’s the funny thing. One 
bomb hit the hill just above us — ^talk about raining 
rocks — ^then a flare lit everj^-thing up, and I 
happened to glance back at the hill, and saw a hole 
like the entrance to a cave. Then another lot 
came over, and again they hit the hiU — a projier 
landslide that time.' I thought that cave would 
be a good place to get into, but when I looked for 
it again, there wasn’t a sign of it. The second lot 
of bombs had covered it. All right. I remembered 
all this afterwards, y’see. But before that flare 
died out I saw something bright among the 
stones on the bank behind me. I didn’t know 
what it was, but I thought one of the boys must 
have dropped something, and popped it in my 
pocket.” 

“And this was it?” Captain Wister put in. 

“That’s right. It was this. And I think it came 
out of that cave when the first lot of bombs shifted 
what was covering the entrance,’’ 

“What is it, an5rway?” Plug enquired. “I’ve 
only seen animals like that in nightmares, when I 
was a kid.” 

“I didn’t find out till later what it was. But I 
kept it ’cos I reckoned it brought me good luck. 
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All the rest of our detachment were wounded, most 
of ’em killed, but I never got a scratch.” 

“T should put it away,” Captain Wister said. 
"Things like that can be pinched, even on a posh 
liner hke this.” 

"Yes, I will. I had it pinched once, and that 
was the only time I got wounded. In Libya. Then 
one of our chaps got a nasty one and thought he 
was for it, and told me he’d pinched Kanawa. It 
was in his bag, and I got it back. After that I 
could do anything I liked in the push from Alamein 
and nothing touched me.” 

"What did you call it? Kanawa?” Captain 
Wister enquired. 

"That’s it, ‘Kanawa’. I named him after my 
house in Cape Town, 'cos J reckon he brought me 
back there safe.” 

"You still haven’t told us what it is,” Plug said. 

"Oh no, 1 was coming to that. I took it to the 
museum in Cape Town, and the curator there said 
it must have belonged to a king in Crete about 
five thousand years ago. Apparently they had a 
great civilisation there, and the kings were like 
Gods, and this is what’s called a grvphon ” 

“That is correct,” a smooth voice interrupted. 
"Similar gryphons adorned the frieze in the throne- 
room of Knossos, about two thousand b.c.” 

The three turned and looked at the man who had 
spoken. He might have been a Spaniard, with his 
dark complexion and black hair, but Captain 
Wister put him down as Armenian, which turned 
out to be correct. Captain Wister was usually 
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correct in his judgement and appraisals of men 
and things. 

“May I look at it?” Without waiting for per- 
mission, the man leaned over and picked it up 
from the table. 

“Exquisite,” he remarked, as he replaced it. “It 
is unique. Are you a collector?” 

“Ha, ha, no, nothing like that for me. I’m a 
mining engineer,” Johan stated. 

The Armenian smiled. “If ever you wish to sell 
it, I hope you wiU give me the opportunity of 
making you an offer. Here is my card.” 

He placed a card on the table. Johan Kreuse 
picked it up andiread, 

Petr(js Diamatos 
Ohjets D’Art*and Antiquities 

At the bottom of the card there were three 
addresses, in New York, London and Paris. 

Captain Wister glanced at the card and said, 
“You must be a Number One in that line of 
business?” 

Diamatos smiled again. ‘'1 he Number One,” he 
confirmed. 

“How much do you reckon this is worth.-’” 
Johan asked. 

“That would depend on the number and wealth 
of the people who wanted it,” Diamatos replied. 
“I would give you £500 for it now.” 

“Phew,” Johan whistled. “I hadn’t put any 
figure like that on it.” 

“It is unique,” Diamatos affirmed. “If my offer 
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interests you, let me know before we reach 
Southampton.” 

He bowed and strolled aw'ay. 

“What d’you know about that?” Plug said. 
“I’ve seen that little feUer around all voyage, an’ 
never put him higher than seUin' cigarettes. Jest 
shows how wide you can shoot if you don't know 
what you’re aimin’ at.” 

“Plug,” Wister said. “I have a hunch we haven’t 
seen anything like the last of Diamatos, Kanawa 
or Johan here.” 

“That’s good news to me, Joe. Your hunches 
usually lead to a spot of trouble, and 1 guess I’m 
gettin’ tired of being one of these gents of leisure 
hke 5 "ou read about.” 

“Aren’t you in business of some kind?” Johan 
asked. 

Plug and Captain Wister grinned at each other; 
then Wister said, “No, we’ve just brought off a 
pearling expedition that’s made us enough to keep 
the wolf from the door for the rest of our lives.” 

“Congratulations,” Johan said. "I'm in the 
same boat. After the wai, my brother and 1 w'ent 
prospecting and struck a \"ein of copper that 
should keep us in good clothes for the rest of our 
lives.” 

“I guess we’re birds of a feather,” Plug sug- 
gested. “That’s why w'e naturally came together 
in this boat.” 

“If Captain Wister’s hunch is right, it looks as 
though we may continue together,” Johan agreed. 

Although Johan had spoken lightly, he was 
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correct. Circumstances were going to bring them 
together. It started the last evening of the voyage, 
just before dinner. Johan found Captain Wister 
and Plug leaning on the rail, watching the lights 
on the distant coast-line. The three men had 
arrived at the stage of Christian names. 

J ohan came up excitedly. “ J oe, ” he said, ‘ ‘what 
d’you think? Somebody’s pinched Kanawa.” 

Wister never wasted time. He said, ‘‘Has your 
steward ever seen it?” 

‘‘Yes, I showed it to him one morning.” 

‘‘Come along. We’ll go down and tackle him.” 

They hurried down to Johan’s cabin and rang 
the beU. The steward came at once. 

Johan said, ‘‘Do you remember that gold figure, 
half a lion and half a. bird, I showed you one 
morning?” 

The steward replied, ‘‘Yes, sir. I remember it. 
Never seen anything like it before.” Then, 
noticing the set expressions on the faces of the 
three men, he said, ‘‘Why, has something happened 
to it?” 

‘‘Yes, it’s gone.” 

‘‘That’s bad. I hope you don’t think I took it?” 

Here Wister interrupted. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘we 
don’t think you took it, but we want to know if 
you’ve seen anyone coming out of the cabin who 
didn’t belong here.” 

The steward thought. ‘‘No, I haven’t seen any- 
one coming out of the cabin. Wait a minute 
though. A gentleman was enquiring for you, Mr. 
Kreuse, just before breakfast this morning. In 
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the alleyway here. Yes, that’s right. He asked me 
if you’d gone to breakfast.” 

“What was he like?” Johan asked. 

“Oh, a dark gentleman. Very smart. Big 
diamond ring he had.” 

The three looked at each other. 

“Thanks, steward. That’s all we want to 
know ” 

V'hen the steward had gone, the three said one 
name, “Diamatos.” 

“What makes you think the steward didn’t take 
it?” Johan demanded 

“I know men,” Wister said “That steward is 
not a thief. He looked us straight in the e^ es. He 
didn’t hesitate or swallow or shuffle his feet or do 
any of the things that men do when they are 
lying. He’s all right.” 

“What do we do now, then?” Johan queried. 
“I don’t want to go to the Captain and say I think 
Diamatos took it.” 

“No,” Wister agreed. “You can’t make an 
accusation like that without proof. The only thing 
we can do is tackle him.” 

“But I reckon he’ll just deny it. Then what do 
we do?” 

“At the moment I don’t know But I've got a 
glimmering, and part of that ghmmering says we 
must tackle him in his cabin. I think I know the 
kind of customer he is.” 

“Oh, ho,” Plug said. “Here we go again. I had 
a feehn’ the ‘gents of leisure’ session wouldn’t last 
long.” 
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“Well, you keep out of this if you want to, Mr. 
Plug, Esquire,” Wister said. 

“Take more than even you to keep me out of it,” 
Plug replied. 

“We'll scatter then, and locate Diamatos. Meet 
back here in ten minutes.” 

They went off in different directions. In ten 
minutes they were all back, having drawn blank. 

Wister said, “I looked up his cabin number 
while I was sculling round. It’s 198. As we have 
none of us seen him we can assume he is in his 
cabin. Let’s go there.” 

“I’m willing, Joe, but I don’t see what you can 
do,” Johan said. ■ 

“You don’t know Joe like I do, or you wouldn’t 
wonder that,” Plug explained. 

They found the cabin and knocked on the door. 
A voice said, “Come in.” 

They went in, and Plug shut the door. 

Diamatos was busy packing a large suit-case. 
In the middle, one end of the little linen bag pro- 
truded from under a folded shirt. Before Diamatos 
could close the lid, Wister’s long arm had wdiipped 
the linen bag from under the shirt. 

“You will throw that back into the bag,” 
Diamatos said crisply. His hand held an auto- 
matic pistol pointing at Wister’s stomach. 

Wister smiled. He said, “If you look at my tall 
friend, you will see his right hand is in his coat 
pocket, and he’s covering you. If you get me, he’ll 
certainly get you.” 

Diamatos nodded and smiled. He slipped the 
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automatic down one side of the suit-case. “Trick 
to you," he said. “Shall we put our toys away and 
talk? I am still willing to give you £500 for the 
gryphon, Mr. Kreuse." 

It had all happened so quickly that Johan was 
still a little oft balance. “It’s not for sale. I told 
you that before,” he said. “And so you had to 
steal it. Ihat was a dirty trick.” 

“Not at all,” Diamatos denied. “Anything as 
precious as that gr5'phon should be in a great 
museum or a great collection. No man has a right 
to keep it all to himself. I offered to byy it. Had 
you sold it to me, many people who appreciate the 
precious things in this world vfould have derived 
great aesthetic pleasure from it. You i^referred 
selfishly to retain it for ygur own little, ignorant 
enjoyment. That was the dirty trick, laking it 
from you was like taking a pearl from a pig. 
The pig could never appreciate it, and consequently 
suffered no loss.” 

“I’m going to report you to the Captain. Thieves 
like you shouldn’t be aIlo\ed to travel alongside 
decent peo]ile.” 

“You will only get yourself into trouble if you 
do that. I shall counterclaim that the gryphon is 
mine and that you staged a hold-up to depriye me 
of it. I am a well-known trayeller in this ship, 
and much more likely to ow n a priceless thing like 
the gryphon than you are. You see my business is 
to own such things, and the Captain knows it.” 

Suddenly his manner changed. He said abruptly, 
“Get out of this cabin, the lot of you, before I ring 
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for the steward and have you taken to the Captain 
for armed robbery on the high seas.” 

Wister said, “Come along. What he says is too 
true. Let’s go. We've got what we came for.” 

They went up to the smoking-room for a drink. 
J ohan looked at Wister and Plug. 

“I reckon you two are a pair of cautions. The 
cool way you worked that. Let me have Kanawa 
now. m take better care of him after this.” 

“First we’ll make sure he’s in the bag,” Wister 
said. “I took a chance coming away without 
looking, but I was pretty sure we’d taken him by 
surprise.” 

He took the linen bag from his pocket, loosened 
the string neck and looked in. He closed the neck 
again and replaced the jjag in his pocket. 

“That’s all right. Look, Johan, I’m used to this 
kind of game, you’re not. Let me keep him till we 
get ashore. We shah, be travelling to London 
together, and when we’re quite sure we’ve lost 
sight of Diamatos, I’ll pass Kanawa over to 
you.” 

“Yes, Joe, I reckon I’ll do that, but it makes 
me feel a bit foolish, like a child that can’t look 
after his own things.” 

“You needn’t feel that, Johan — Diamatos is one 
tough proposition. It’s a good job there are not 
many like him knocking around. They beat the 
law most times, and when they can’t beat it, they 
brazen it out. Just as he would have brazened it 
out if you’d reported him to the Captain. If 
you’d done that, he would have got away with 
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Kanawa, and we should have been in the jug. 
No doubt about that.” 

“Then why didn't he do it?” 

“He hadn’t got Plug and me sized up. He 
didn’t want to get on the wrong side of any of the 
big jewel gangs, who think nothing of bumping 
off anyone who gets in their way. We know the 
type, and we acted like ’em.” 

“I reckon he was able to take care of himself, 
the way he slipped that gun out. It didn’t seem to 
worry you any.” 

“It worried me quite a lot, because both Plug’s 
-gun and mine were in our baggie.” 

Johan burst out laughing. “You are the limit. 
Come on. The drinks are on me.” 

While he was getting 4he drinks. Plug said 
quietly, “Say, Joe, were you kiddin’? That bag 
didn’t look the right shape to have the giy^phon 
in.” 

“It wasn’t. That fellow sold us a pup. All that 
bag had in it was a hip flask, full too. But we’ll get 
Kanawa to-night. Only he’ll be waiting for us. 
We’ll have to work something.” 

After dinner Wister went to his cabin and rang 
for the steward. “Would you like to earn a fiver 
easily?” he said. 

“I'm always willing to earn a fivei, sir, providing 
I’m not wanted to do something worth a tenner.” 

“No, I think this is in the fiver class,” Wister 
replied. “Look, I want to have a joke with some 
friends, and I need a steward’s rig-out and a small 
tray and a napkin. Can you fix me up?” 

B 
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“I dunno, sir. It all depends what you want to 
do. If there was a complaint from a passenger, 
and it came out that I’d supplied the clothes, it’d 
be me for the shore.” 

“I see I made a mistake,” Wister said. “It is a 
tenner job after all.” 

“All right, sir. I’ll chance it. I don’t think you’re 
the sort that makes mistakes. When d’you want 
the clothes?” 

“Any time within the next hour. I’m going up 
on deck now. You can put them in my wardrobe.” 

“I’ll tell you what, sir. My locker’s just outside 
your door. I’ll leave them in there.” 

“You believe in playing safe,” Wister chuckled 
as he handed out ten pound notes. 

“Yes, sir,” the stewfM answered. “Same as the 
Captain. He alwaj's keeps clear of the rocks.” 

Captain Wister chuckled again as he went up on 
deck. At eleven he and Plug bade Johan good 
night and went down to their cabin. Wister carry- 
ing his double-whisky nightcap with him. They 
found the clothes and tray in the locker and took 
them into the cabin; then they bolted the door. 
Plug got into pyjamas and put on a fashionable 
dressing-gown he had bought in Cape Town. 
Wister got busy in front of the mirror. He whitened 
his hair and eyebrows with talcum powder and 
parted his hair down the middle. Then he put on a 
white collar and black tie and the steward’s jacket 
and trousers. 

“How do I look?” he said, and stood back for 
inspection, tray in hand. 
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Plug examined him critically. “You’d pass on a 
dark, foggy night,” he said. 

“Coming from you, that’s good enough,” Wister 
replied “Now we’ll run over the driU once more.” 

For five minutes they practised what they had 
planned after dinner, while Johan had been play- 
ing bridge. Wister twisted the napkin into a roU 
and wound it round the glass on the tray. Then 
they went out into the alleyway. Plug went first, 
so that if another steward appeared he could 
turn and speak to Wister, and so partially shield 
him from observation. Wister carried hisMouble 
whisky-and-soda on the tray. .They knew that 
Diamatos always turned in early. Wister had 
selected 11.30 p.m. as the best time for the opera- 
tion. Most of the passengers would be in their 
cabins, but an odd one or two would be about in 
the alleyways, consequently Plug, in his dressing- 
gou'u, would not look out of place. Also Diamatos 
would not expect thexn at a time when people 
were around. 

198 was a cabin on the ship s side. It was one of 
a pair served by a short })assage branching off the 
long main alleyway. Wister turned into this short 
passage. As he did so. Plug stopped and called, in 
a voice as unlike his own as he could make it, 
“Oh, steward.” 

Wister answered in a rather cracked voice, 
“Just a moment, sir, I’m taking some brandy to a 
gent that’s not feeling very well.” 

He knocked on the door of 198. 

“Who is it?” Diamatos called. 
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“The steward with your brandy, sir,” Wister 
replied, and opened the door, so that the light 
from the alleyway would dimly reveal his steward’s 
jacket and the tray and glass. 

“You are in the wrong cabin. I have ordered no 
brandy,” Diamalos said. 

Wister advanced towards the bunk. “This is 
ig8. They told me iq8, sir,” he murmured 
apologetically. Then he developed a momentary 
hacking cough, and held the glass steady with his 
left hand. The next instant the contents of the 
glass caught Diamatos full in the face, the glass 
dropped noiseless’y into the bunk, and the tray 
was bent with all Wister’s strength over the 
Armenian’s face, while the rolled napkin in the 
centre muffled the mail’s cries. At the same time 
Wister’s left knee was pinning down the arm that 
might have been holding a gun. 

The cough had been the sign for Plug to enter 
the cabin silently and close the door. Ho reached 
under the bedclothes and found the arm Wister 


was pinning down, but there was no gun in the 
hand. He found the weapon a moment later, close 
to the hand. Diamatos’s struggles were relatively 
feeble. Pocketing the gun. Plug reached under 
the tray and held the napkin over Diamatos’s 
mouth; then, with his other hand behind tlie 
Armenian’s head, he and Wister yanked the un- 
fortunate man out of his bunk and stood him up. 
Plug’s vice-like grip round his head and the 


suddenness of the ' Imli ij iniiK h nl reduced 
Diamatos’s powers of phy^^t almost to 
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zero. In a few minutes he was sitting on the edge 
of the bunk, his hands and feet lashed and his 
mouth gagged. Wister switched on the light. 

“Wli''re is the gryphon?” he said quietly. “Nod 
in the direction.” 

Diamatos made no sign. His eyes stiU smarted 
from the whisky, but between blinks he glared at 
the two men before him. 

“Look,” Wister said. “We don’t like being 
thwarted. If we don't find it in five minutes, you 
are going through that port-hole.” 

They began to search systematically? Plug 
went through the large suit- case, while Wister 
went over all the likely places in the cabin fittings. 
At the end of five minutes they had drawn blank. 

“All right. Plug. Open the port,” Wister 
ordered. 

Plug swept back the curtain covering the port. 
There was something <?o irrevocable in their quiet 
movements, that, for the first time, Diamatos 
began to feel qualms in place of the fury which 
had been consuming him. He moved in a curious* 
world, or rather two worlds. In one he was 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest authorities 
on painting, porcelain and furniture, and, as such, 
he was accepted in the society of London, New 
York and Paris. And in the ot' c'r he was friendly 
with receivers and underworld gangs, who 
specialised in stealing works of art and other 
precious objects for which certain unscrupulous 
collectors would pay large sums. His success 
was due not only to his brains and knowledge, but 
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to his ruthless toughness. He could bluff and call 
a bluff with any man. But when Plug began to 
unscrew the lugs holding the port shut, Diamatos 
began to feel dismayed. Plug swung the port 
open. Then he and Wister prepared to lift Dia- 
matos between them. 

"Give him one more chance," Plug said quietly. 

“All right.” Wister addressed Diamatos. 
"Where is it?” 

Diamatos shook his head. The two picked him 
up and, despite his struggles, carried him over to 
the port. The top lug had fallen forward over the 
aperture. i 

Wister said softly, "Shove his head through. 
Plug. Then hold that lug up so it doesn’t catch his 
pyjamas.” * 

It was this simple instruction which convinced 
Diamatos that these two were fully determined to 
carry out their threat. He began nodding his head 
frantically. An extraordinary feair seized him that 
they might mistake the action for part of his 
struggles. He need not have worried. Both Plug 
and Wister knew that if he had held out on them 
for another ten seconds he would have called their 
bluff. They were waiting for that frantic nodding. 
But they showed no signs of it. They continued 
holding him and pushing his head towards the port. 

Then Plug said, "Say, 1 believe he wants to 
talk.” 

"It’s too late,” Wister muttered and continued 
lifting and pushing Diamatos’s head through the 
port-hole. 
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When Plug stopped lifting it was too much for 
Wister alone, and once more Diamatos stood on 
the floor between them. For the first time in his 
life he was conscious of having been really fright- 
ened. His forehead was perspiring and he was 
quite wet under the arms. This was just what 
Wister wanted. He looked at the Armenian. 

“Where is it?” he said shortly. 

Diamatos nodded towards the port. 

“That doesn’t make sense,” Wister stated. 
“You haven’t chucked it through there, or if you 
have you’ll follow it.” 

Diamatos nodded towards onp side of the port. 

“The curtain, Plug, the curtain!” Wister ex- 
claimed. “Pinned in one of the folds.” 

Plug groped in the folds of the material The 
string of a linen bag was looped over one of the 
curtain hooks. He took it down and passed it to 
Wister. 

“As simple as that, and it had us beat,” Wister 
remarked. He made sure the gryphon was in the 
bag, then he put it in his poCi,.et and took out the 
linen bag with the flask in it. The bags were 
sufficiently alike to explain the mistake. 

“Here’s your flask,” he said. He put it on a 
little table. He looked Diamatos straight in the 
eyes. “We’re going now. Fn -t we’ll untie you. 
If you let out a yell or make a complaint, we’ll get 
you for it.” 

The strange thing was that Diamatos, the tough 
one, believed it. He nodded his head. They took 
off his lashing and his gag. He reached for the 
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decanter and poured out a glass of water, which he 
drank slowly, while the two watched him, ready 
for any move. 

He put his glass down. “Who are you?’’ he 
demanded. 

“Just two free-lance adventurers,” Wister re- 
plied. “And, in order to make things easier if we 
ever meet again. I’ll tell you something. We never 
steal, we never lie and we never go back on our 
word. Chuck that tray through the port. Plug, 
and give the gentleman his gun.” 

They closed the door quietly behind them, and 
left Diamatos digesting what was, for him, a 
completely new experience. He had met his match. 

They reached their cabin without meeting any- 
body. 

Wister said, “W^hat I want after that little lot 
is a drink. I must be losing my nerve or some- 
thing.” 

Plug produced a bottle of whisky and two 
glasses. As he poured “three fingers” into each 
glass he said, “I was mighty glad when he started 
to sweat. I knew we were there.” 

Wister said, “He had guts all right. . . . Fancy 
me missing that bag in the curtain. The old story. 
If you want to hide something, put it in a con- 
spicuous place. People never look there. Well, 
cheer ho. Here’s to honesty, it always pays.” 

He swallowed his drink in one gulp, then un- 
dressed and got into his pyjamas. He folded the 
steward’s clothes and put them in the locker 
outside. 
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When they were both in their bunks with the 
light out, Plug said, "Something I meant to ask 
you, Joe, How did you know there was no bolt 
on his ioor?” 

"I wanted to bolt the door the first time we 
were there,” Wister admitted. “That's how I 
k new. And that gives me an idea. I wouldn’t put 
it past him to pay us a visit in the small hours,” 

"You got the jitters. You’re gettin’ old,” Plug 
jeered. 

"I’m not too old to take precautions anyway,” 
Wister declared. 

He got up and jammeJ the cabin chair under the 
handle of the door. 

"He won’t take us by surpiise, and, even if he 
gets the door open, we’ll be up before he gets in.” 

In five minutes they w'ere both asleep. 



CHAPTER II 


MOBILISING FORCES 

WiSTER, Plug and Kreuse travelled up to London 
in the boat train from Southampton. They did 
not know whether Diamatos was on the train or 
not. After leaving the ship they saw no sign of 
him. They stayed at a hotel called “Bickfield’s”, 
very comfortable and quiet, just off Oxford Circus. 
In the evening they went to a popular revue. The 
next day Johan was going to the British Museum, 
and Captain Wister and Plug were going to call on 
Lord Whitehope, an old friend who had been with 
them on the pearling tri]). 

Johan had never seen the British Museum before. 
Its enormous size and solid dignity impressed him. 
He went up the broad flight of steps at the entrance, 
between the massive })illars, and asked one of the 
attendants where he could find Mr. Denning. 

“Mr. Denning. Archaeology. Does he know 
you’re coming?” 

“Yes. I've just arrived from South Africa. 
I’ve got something for him.” 

The man called another attendant. “Bill, take 
this gentleman to Mr. Denning.” 

Johan followed the man through a door, up stairs, 
and along a passage. The attendant knocked on 
a door and a voice said, “Come in.” 

26 
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“Gentleman to see you, Mr. Denning. He says 
you're expecting him.” 

A short stocky man with glasses was standing at 
a table by the window. He said, “Come in do. 
Whom have I the pleasure of addressing?” 

“My name is Johan Kreuse. Mr. Joy from the 
Cape Town Museum wrote about me.” 

“Ah yes. 1 remember. The golden gryphon. 
I am delighted to see you. Have you brought the 
gryphon with you?” 

“Yes, here it is.” Johan produced the linen bag 
and extracted the gryphon. 

“Do sit down,” Mr. Denning gaid as he accepted 
the strange animal, with the body of a lion and a 
bird’s head. He stood bv the window, slowly 
turning the gryphon over and examining it closely. 
Two minutes passed without a word. Then he 
said, “This gryphon is really of extraordinary 
interest to us. You see we have so few examples 
of the gold and silvv r smith’s work from the Minoan 
period in Crete. Anything of that nature which was 
of value was removed by < hieves and raiders who 
plundered the tombs, oi was taken away by 
conquering tribes and armies. Mr. Joy recounted 
your story briefly, but I should like very much to 
hear it from you in detail.” 

When Johan had finished telling how the 
gryphon came into his possession, Mr. Denning 
was quietly excited. 

“You know,” he said, “if we can locate this cave, 
we may make finds that will be of inestimable 
value in confirming what at the moment is only 
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conjecture, and in linking up isolated pieces of our 
present story. You could not have arrived at a 
better time. Sir Isambard Snave is returning to 
Crete next week. Do you think you could possibly 
accompany him and assist in locating the cave? 
We would pay your expenses." 

Johan replied, “I reckon I could pay my own 
expenses. I'm not exactly a poor man, but it’s a 
question of time. I’ve got a return passage booked 
next month. I must say I’d like to go. That’d be 
something to talk about when I got back. Give 
me a day to think it over and cable my brother. 
Can I come and ?ee you again, say at this time 
to-morrow?” 

Mr. Denning agreed at once. Johan returned to 
“Bickfield’s", where the hall porter met him with a 
slip of paper. 

“Captain Wister telephoned, sir. lie asked if 
you would have lunch with him at this address in 
Berkeley Square.” 

This suited Johan. He wanted to talk to some- 
body about the invitation to go to Crete. It was 
just after twelve, so he took a taxi. He hoped 
Wister had given the correct address, as the house 
the driver stopped at looked very impressive in a 
sedate old-fashioned style. It seemed a curious 
place to have lunch. 

“This isn’t a restaurant or hotel, is it?” he asked 
the driver. 

The man looked at him curiously, almost 
scathingly. 

“That’s the address you give me. Guvnor. I 
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thought there was something queer about it when 
you give it me. One of the old aristocratic families 
of England lives there. Lord Whitehope. If you 
want a restaurant I’ll take yer to one.” 

Then Johan remembered that Wister had men- 
tioned Whitehope on one occasion, but he hadn't 
said he was a Lord. So it must be all right. He 
paid off the driver and went up the steps and rang 
the bell. The taxi-driver stayed to see what would 
happen, and he saw Johan ushered into the house 
by a footman. 

The footman opened a door and aimounced, 
“Mr. Kreuse, m’lord.” 

Johan went in, and a fair-haired man rose at 
once to meet him and smilingly shook hands. 

“My name is Whitehope. I am so glad you 
could come. I hope you are going to stay to 
lunch.” 

“If he doesn’t we’ll kidnap him,” Wister called 
from an easy-chair where he was sitting with a 
drink. 

“Thank you very much Lord Whitehope. I 
should like to.” 

“Good. Now what will you have to drink. Gin? 
Sherry? I hope you haven’t caught the skipper’s 
abominable habit of bolting whisky at all hours of 
the day and night.” 

“No, I reckon his inside and mine came from 
different factories. I’ll have some gin please, 
solo.” 

“Gin it is. There we are. Now, what did your 
archaeological friend at the British Museum have to 
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say about the gryphon? I suppose you haven’t got 
it with you.” 

“No. Mr. Denning asked me to leave it with him 
to show Sir Isambard Snave.” 

“Naturally. Denning I don’t know. Sir Isam- 
bard everyone knows. Did your Mr. Denning 
throw his arms round your neck to express the 
ecstasy he must have been feeling?” 

“Lord Whitehope is a collector himself,” Wister 
put in. 

“I realise that, when I look round this room,” 
Johan said. 

Plug said, “I guess it’s as well you didn’t bring 
the gryphon. You’d have lost it, an’ Lord White- 
hope wouldn’t ’uv offered five hundred like 
Diamatos did, he’d ’uv talked you out of it.” 

“What a Ubel,” Whitehope remonstrated. They 
all laughed. “But of course I haven’t the money 
Diamatos has. Is the British Museum going to 
buy it?” 

“Mr. Denning said nothing about that. He 
wants me to go to Crete with Sir Isambard Snave 
to try and find the cave which was covered up by 
the second bomb.” 

“Did you say ?” Lord Whitehope exclaimed. 

“He certainly did,” Wister cut in. 

“Holy Smoke, if that don’t beat fish tales,” Plug 
added. 

Johan looked at them in surprise. 

He said, “I reckon you all know something I 
don’t.” 

Whitehope explained. “During lunch we were 
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going to work up diplomatically to the suggestion 
that you should come with us to Crete to locate the 
gryphon cave. Have you agreed to go with Sir 
Isambard?” 

“Not yet. I reckon now it would be more fun 
going with you and Wister and Plug. I said I’d 
let Mr. Denning know to-morrow morning. I’ve 
got to cable my brother before I can go at all. 
I’m due back at the Cape next month, passage 
booked and all.’’ 

“I never knew anything like archaeology for 
producing comphcations,’’ Whitehope said. “You 
must find out first whether yi^u can ^o at all. 
... If you do go it is going to be difficult to decide 
which party you will guide to the treasure 
chamber. . . .” 

“Truncheon is served, m’lord,” the butler an- 
nounced from the door. 

“Ha, ha,’’ Wister chuckled. “Everything stops 
for lunch.” 

“Yes,” Whitehope declared. “I insist on meals 
being punctual, and I never keep them waiting. 
Shall we go in?” 

It was Plug who discovered the simple solution 
to the problem. Under the mildly disapproving 
eye of the butler, he had just asked for a second 
helping of Scotch salmon. After the first mouthful 
he said, “Say, why can’t we combine forces? Ask 
this Sir Isambard to come along with us. There’s 
plenty of room in Flying Spray” 

“Simple, honest. Plug, with his direct mind, 
has solved the problem,” said Lord Whitehope. 
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“I guess it was stickin' out a mile,” Plug said. 
“But the sight of food empties all your minds of 
anything but the sight of food.” 

“That's the second libellous statement you have 
uttered this morning. Plug. If that's the effect 
London has on you, the sooner we get away the 
better.” 

“Plug’s salt-water mind has no respect for the 
peerage,” Wister said. 

“That’s not correct,” Plug retaliated. “It’s 
meeting Lord Whitehope that’s given me a respect 
for the peerage.” Then he added, “For their taste 
in food anyway.’^ 

Johan was surprised at the intimacy that seemed 
to exist between Wister, Plug and Lord White- 
hope. But he knew nothing of the pearling 
experiences on Whitehope’s yacht the Flying 
Spray, which had united the three in a very close 
friendship. 

Lord Whitehope said, “You see, Kreuse, I share 
a yacht with a friend of mine named Hyde. He is 
in America on business at the moment, and I was 
taking the Flying Spray down to the Mediterranean 
for a few weeks to get some fresh air. But it 
would be much more fun going for a treasure hunt 
in Crete. If we can get Sir Isambard to come with 
us, he’ll be able to do all the business of permits to 
excavate and that sort of thing, because he has 
been digging there for years. Naturally, if you 
cannot come, that ends the matter, but if you can 
manage it, it’ll be quite an adventure.” 

And Johan did manage it. He sent a cable to his 
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brother saying, "Have been invited go with Lord 
Whitehope in yacht to find gryphon cave. Can you 
manage if I take extra month?” His brother 
replied without hesitation, "Glad you got into good 
company. I can manage.” 

Next morning Whitehope drove round and 
picked up Johan at Bickfield’s, and together they 
went to the British Museum. They were taken uj) 
at once to Denning’s room, where they found Sir 
Isambard Snave — a tall, bearded man with very 
alert eyes. After introductions had been effected, 
Whitehope said, "May I be introduced to the 
gryphon? Then after that I ha'je a propbsition to 
make.” 

"I have just sent for it,” Denning said. "It has 
been measured, photographed and catalogued. It 
will be here in a moment.” 

A soft, deep bass voice came out of Sir Isam- 
bard’s beard. 

"If you propose to buy it, we refuse, that is if 
it is ours to sell. If you propose to take us in your 
yacht to look for more of the gryphon family, we 
accept. All, of course, providing Kreuse can 
accompany us.” 

"Your last guess is the right one, Izzy. I couldn’t 
afford to buy it. I hear Diamatos offered £500 for 
it on the voyage here.” 

"And he’d have sold it for ten times as much to 
one of his American millionaire clients.” 

"Or put it in his private collection, which no 
one has ever seen, but which, I feel sure, really 

exists ...” 
c 
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"And contains most of the priceless, missing art 
treasures which have vanished from our ken in the 
last quarter century." 

"I've heard that rumour too. But it doesn’t 
make sense. One of the great joys of a collection 
is having other people admire it.” 

"Possibly,” Sir Isambard mused. "But there is 
such a thing as the miser’s joy of possession, and I 
have always thought Diamatos had this to a 
marked degree. I have reason for such an opinion, 
but that is neither here nor there. Here is the 
gryphon.” 

An attendant brought in the golden gryphon and 
placed it on the table. Whitehope picked it up 
and almost cooed with delight over it. 

"If we find another like this. I’ve got to have it,” 
he said. "No matter what the price.” 

Sir Isambard remarked imperturbably, "You’d 
better curb your collector’s passion. No antiquity 
may be removed from Crete without permission 
from the Government, and if I were the Greek 
Government, I should not have to think twice 
about retaining any of the gryphon family.” 

Whitehope put down the gryphon and said 
quietly, "I wish I could acquire your dispassionate 
attitude. I can understand the temptation to 
steal when I hold something like this in my 
hand.” 

Johan said, "After I had refused to sell, Dia- 
matos stole it on the ship.” 

Three surprised exclamations greeted this state- 
ment. 
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"Poor devil, I can understand his feelings,’’ 
Whitehope said. 

“Do Wister and Plug know?” 

"Oh yes. I reckon if it hadn’t been for them I 
should never have got it back. I thought they 
would have told you about it.” 

“Oysters are not in it with Wister and Plug, 
when it comes to talking about what I call their 
‘border-line’ activities.” Whitehope turned to 
Denning and Sir Isambard. "Captain Wister and 
Plug are two sailor friends of mine who introduced 
me to pearling. They’re a quaint pair. They are 
coming with us on the Flying Spray. They are 
completely reliable and trustworthy, but their code 
of honour, to which they adhere meticulously, is 
inclined to clash at certain points with the accepted 
laws of this country. Incidentally, they are both 
dead shots. Wister says he never misses, and once 
he shot a wine-glass out of my hand because I 
wouldn’t move when he wanted me to.” 

"You did refer to them as friends?” Sir Isambard 
queried. 

"I did, and they are. Thaf was an act of friend- 
ship, although I didn’t know it at the time.” 

"Forgive my suggesting it,” Denning put in. 
"I know of your collection of paintings, and the 
Cellini goblets, Lord Whitehope, but it is possible 
that the contents of this gryi)hon cave may prove 
to be almost fabulous. Are you quite certain that 
your sailor friends are so completely trustworthy ? 
I mean it would be tragic if anything like the 
gryphon should disappear. So many treasures 
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have disappeared in the last twenty-five years as 
Sir Isambard remarked just now.” 

“Don’t worry, Denning. I tell you what I’ll do. 
If treasures are found, and should any disappear, 
and suspicion falls on Wister and Plug, I’ll give 
the Cellini goblets to you for the British Museum. 
Now you have witnesses to that promise. You 
could, I believe, hold me to it by law. That’s the 
strength of my belief in Wister and Plug.” 

“In face of that. Lord Whitehope, I can say no 
more.” 

It was arranged there and then that Flying 
Spray would sail .from Weymouth on ist August, 
which was just a week away. Whitehope sent a 
telegram accordingly to Captain Grant on board 
the yacht. But that night the captain tele- 
phoned through to say that an almost entirely 
new crew would have to be engaged, as most of 
the old crew had invested their shares of the 
pearling expedition in various activities ashore. 

Whitehope held the telephone for a few moments 
while he thought, then he said, “Before W'e get a 
new crew. Captain Grant, send a reply-paid 
telegram to each man saying that the voyage will 
only be two months, and that Captain Wister and 
Plug are coming. That’s enough. And ring me up 
again at this time to-morrow. I am open to bet 
that at least half of them will come along.” 

He was right. When Captain Grant rang up the 
next night, he said, “You were quite right Lord 
Whitehope. The fish were attracted by that bait. 
They are all joining except Rich, who is sitting for 
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his Second Mate’s ticket, and Walker, who has 
gone back to Australia. So we shall only need two 
new hands and a Mate, or perhaps Plug will act as 
Mate.” 

“I think Plug will certainly act as Mate,” White- 
hope replied, “and I expect Captain Wister will 
take a watch too. And I think we’ll see if Wolsel 
and John would like to spend their summer holi- 
days doing their old job as deck-hands, so don’t 
engage anyone unless you hear from me.” 

“I wonder. Lord Whiiehope, if you would care 
to ask little Michael as well? We were all verv fond 
of him, and he was such a kcenjittle chap.” 

“That’s an idea, Grant. I’ll do that. I know 
Mike was the apple of Plug’s eye.” 

So that evening three letters went off. One to a 
young schoolmaster named Geoffrey Wolsel, and 
the others to two .schoolboys, seveiiteen-year-old 
John Bullen and twelve-year-old Michael Leigh, 
all three of them veterans of the previous j'^ear’s 
pearling expedition. 

'Ihe answers came by return, “Delighted.” 

On 30th July, two days before Flying Spray 
was due to sail, Whitehope received a note from 
Diamatos advising him that a painting, which 
might be a genuine El Greco, was coming up for 
auction. It was on show in the Bond Street shop, 
so Whitehope went edong to look at it. 

“Lord Whitehope, sir.” The word was passed to 
Diamatos, who came out and greeted Whitehope 
in the middle of the showrooms. It was an honour 
the Armenian reserved for connoisseurs in art. 
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whether they were good customers or not. White- 
hope was also a good customer, 

“Good morning, Diamatos. Where’s this El 
Greco? I shouldn’t like to miss it, though you 
nearly missed me. I am going down to the 
Mediterranean the day after to-morrow to 
look for something even more priceless than the 
Greco.” 

This could only mean one thing to Diamatos. 

He said, “You know where the Golden Gryphon 
came from?” 

“No, but I’m taking the man who thinks he 
knows. Sir Isamhard is coming too. I hear you 
offered £500 for it.” 

Keenly watching Whitehope's expression, Dia- 
matos decided he knew nothing about the inci- 
dents on the liner. For some reason or other the 
two “free-lance adventurers”, as they called them- 
selves. must have enjoined silence on Johan 
Kreuse. 

“Yes,” he replied. “It was as much as I was 
prepared to risk, without knowing whether I had 
a market for it or not.” 

Whitehope chuckled. “That's a good one from 
you, with probably the widest market of any dealer 
in the world. But you know your own business 
best. Where is the Greco?” 

The tw’o decided that it was a genuine El Greco 
wliich had turned up, and, before he left, White- 
hope commissioned the dealer to bid for it up to 
£2,000. 

Diamatos retimied to his office and wrote to one 
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Z. Azzopardi, a dealer in Candia, Crete. He wrote, 
“Lord Whitehope and Sir Isambard Snave will be 
arriving shortly. I understand they may be 
excavating at a new site. I shall be very interested 
to know what they find. The same channel is still 
open.” 

Zilliacus Azzopardi would know what the last 
sentence meant. 

When Whitehope told Captain Wister and Plug 
at their hotel that evening, that Wolsel and 
John were taking the places of two seamen, and 
Michael was coming as “make-weight”,.,, Wister 
said: 

“Now Plug’ll be happy. Ever since we dropped 
off at Cape Town, he’s been talking of getting 
married to some unfortunate girl and having a 
second Michael for a son. What he’d do if it 
turned out to be a Michelle, I don’t like to 
think.” 

Plug said. “If a gh’ turned up, I’d ask Mike's 
mother to let me adopt him.” 

“Here you two,” Whitehop* interrupted. “What 
about this? I told Diamatos to-day that we were 
going to Crete.” 

He waited to see what effect this would have. It 
had none. 

“Did he say he’d like to come too? I think he 
would have liked that gryphon, if Johan would 
have sold it,” was all Wister said. 

Here Johan explained. “I told Lord Whitehope 
how he stole it and you got it back for me.” 

“You oughtn’t to have told him that,” Wister 
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said. “He doesn’t always approve of our methods. 
He’s very law abiding.’’ 

“I have to be,’’ Whitehope stated. “I represent 
a very ancient Hne, and I always have to be careful 
of the family name. I should be very interested 
to know how you got the better of Diamatos. He 
has always seemed to be a hard nut. There are 
some curious rumours about him, but in his 
business his integrity is unquestioned. If he 
says a thing is genuine you know you are on safe 
ground.’’ 

“And yet he committed a mean, petty theft to 
get that gryphon,” 

Whitehope answered Wistcr slowly and thought- 
fully. 

“I believe I can understand that. Do you know, 
when I was holding the gryphon in my hand in 
Denning’s room at the British Museum, a curious 
feeling came over me. I had an intense desire to 
rush from the room and hide myself somewhere 
where nobody could take it from me. Collecting 
beautiful things can be an overwhelming passion 
if you let it get hold of you. I think Diamatos has 
that passion, and he keeps it under control. But 
dealing in the world’s most lovely objects all the 
time as he does, I can quite imagine times when 
the control must wear very thin, and I do not hold 
it too hardly against him if seeing the gryphon was 
one of those times.” 

"I'm glad you said all that,” Wister declared. 
“It’s something I can understand, but it puts the 
idea into my mind, that if w'e should find some 
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more gryphons and you get one in each hand, you 
may be glad of Plug and me to strengthen up your 
control if it wears thin.” 

*‘Touchd” Whitehope laughed. “I’ll bear that in 
mind.” 



CHAPTER III 


CRETE AHOY 

The evening before sailing, the Flying Spray lay 
at anchor in Weymouth Bay. Her sails had been 
bent and were furled ready to be set on the three 
tall masts. The forward mast carrying five yards 
made her a barquentine. The crew were all aboard, 
Wolsel and the two boys having joined that after- 
noon. They were in the small saloon on the star- 
board side, which had been their half-deck on the 
pearling voyage the year before. John and Michael 
liad just brought tea along. 

John was trying to get the lid off a pot of 
jam. 

“This dam’ lid is fixed on permanently,” he 
muttered. 

"Did vou say jam lid or dam’ lid?” Michael 
enquired. 

"I said ‘dam’ lid’, and no one in this half-deck 
is going to make me write out a hundred times, ‘I 
must refrain from .swearing’.” 

They both grinned and looked at Wolsel, who 
was also smiling. 

"1 warned you last trip, John, that when we got 
back to school and you were calling me ‘sir’ again, 
if I heard any of the language at school that you’d 
been using on board ship, you’d be for it.” 

42 
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“I know, sir, and no hard feelings. Oh, I must 
get out of that nasty habit of calling you ‘sir’.” 

They all laughed. 

“My word,” Wolsel said. “It's good to be back 
in this life again. And earning good money this 
lime as Able Seaman. We shall have a pay-day of 
about twenty quid when we get back, and a holi- 
day in the Mediterranean that people pay pounds 
for.” 

“There won’t be a pearl necklace for each of our 
mothers,” John replied. 

“Nor five thousand pounds for my mother,” 
Michael added. 

“You deserved that Mike, ’ Wolsel commended. 
“If vou hadn’t come off in the motor boat alone 
and warned us, I reckon Ua Silva would have got 
the pearls all right ” 

“I wonder what’s going to happen this trip,” 
John pondered. “In his letter. Lord Whitehope 
said, ‘There won’t b'' the kind of excitement we 
had last trip, but there may be some interesting 
happenings.’ I’m sure thej’-c going after some- 
thing or other.” 

The same kind of curiosity existed in the 
fo’c’sle. where the men were having their tea. 

Boyd, the wild Irishman, was .speaking. “As 
soon as I got that telegram, I says to myself, says 
I, ‘Why w'oiild the Skipjier ai o Plug be cornin’ if 
t’was just a pleasure trip? They’re not the kind to 
go spending their time sittin’ around an’ enjo3dn’ 
themselves. An’ if they’re cornin’ with us there 
must be a chance of some money being made.’ 
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So I sent back a reply sayin’ ‘Coming’, and that 
after I’d refused the first letter from Captain 
Grant, as I couldn’t spare the time from my farm.” 

“So you didn’t lose your money at the Kilkenny 
Races as Walker said you would?” Bill Brown 
remarked. 

"Indeed, I never gave myself the chance,” Boyd 
stated. “Within a week of gettin’ home I’d bought 
the wee farm of my dreams, and within a month I 
was married to the sweetest piece of womanhood 
in all Ireland.” 

"But could she cook?” Jock asked. 

“Indeed she could. She was a farmer’s daughter 
and had been cook up in the big house at Kilkeel.” 

“If you had all that, Boyd, how could vou leave 
it?” 

“I wanted some more cash to stork the farm.” 

“I canna see any cash being picked up in the 
Mediterranean,” Jock said. “But I came for the 
same reason as Boyd, because Captain Wister and 
Plug were coming.” 

This remark produced a chorus of agreement. 
Only Captain Grant, when he had cleared the ship 
with the Port authorities, had knowm the destina- 
tion w’as Crete, and he had been instructed to say 
nothing, so all that the crew knew, was of a promised 
trip of not more than two months, down to the 
Mediterranean. But every man firmly believed 
that the two months would hold excitement, and, 
as like as not, a money prize at the end. 

At a quarter to ten that night. Flying Spray’s 
long, 30-knot motor boat. Splash, went ashore to 
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bring off Lord Whitehope and his party, who had 
all come down from London in Whitehope’s Rolls 
Royce. They had arrived punctually, and hsilf an 
hour later the companion ladder rattled as they all 
came aboard. 

All hands were waiting to greet them, but it was 
Captain Wister and Plug who received almost an 
ovation as they stepped down on deck. This was 
not surprising, as these two men, by their courage, 
initiative and planning, had brought off the 
pearling coup which had produced a bonus of 
two thousand pounds for each of the crew and 
altered the liv es of every one of them. 

“Well, this is like old times,’’ Captain Wister 
remarked, after he had shaken hands all round. 

Plug lifted Michael up and held him at arm's 
length in front of him, but aU he said was, “You’ve 
grown, Mike.’’ I’lug was not demonstrative. He 
found it easier to conceal his feelings than to show 
them. 

The heavy luggage had come down the day 
before. Only light article-' were in the launch, 
and, when these had been brought up, Splash was 
hoisted aboard and dropped into its own special 
.skids, amidships between the two big lifeboats. 
Then the anchor was hove short. Jibs and stay- 
sails were set, and, as the yacht began to gather 
way, the anchor was lifted of the bottom and hove 
right up. John and Wolsel were up the foremast 
loosing the sails. The fore-topsail was sheeted 
home, and the upper topsail hoisted. Then the 
fore-top-gaUantsad was hoisted up, and after that 
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the royal. The main sail and mizzen were set, then 
the gaff topsails, topmast staysails and top-gallant 
staysails, outer jib and flying jib, and finally the 
big foresail. There was a pleasant West-Nor’-west, 
Force 4 breeze, and soon Flying Spray was heeling 
slightly and slipping along at a good six knots. 
The voyage had begun. 

Plug had agreed to serve as Mate, and Wister 
was delighted to keep a watch, so the officers kept 
four hours on and eight off, while the crew were 
on the customary four hours on and four off sea 
watches. Michael had aU night in, and kept day 
watches with the tradesmen, as the carpenter and 
sail-maker are called. 

The days passed pleasantly as they sailed South 
into warmer and warmer weather, down the coast 
of France and across the Bay of Biscay, with onlt’ 
a minor twenty-four-hour gale to mark the passage 
of this stormy bay. They sailed along the Portu- 
guese coast, until, on the sixth day after leaving 
Weymouth, Flying Spray rounded Cape St. Vin- 
cent and headed East for the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Next day, on the afternoon of 8th August, she 
passed through the Straits, with the great rock of 
Gibraltar standing up bold and brave to the 
North, with its usual umbrella of cloud overhead. 

During these days life ran smoothly for all on 
board. Schools of porpoises rocketed round the 
bows, flying fish flipped out of the water, and 
soared like silver arrows till they plopped in again. 
And the talk was of Crete. One calm day before 
they passed Malta, with every sail furled. Flying 
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Spray was forging along at six knots under the 
diesel engine. All hands not on watch were called 
aft, and Sir Isambard gave a httle talk about the 
island. 

“Crete,” he said, “has probably the most tragic 
history of any island in the Mediterranean. It 
has been invaded again and again by different 
races. We don’t know who the first people were 
to come to Crete, but they established a civilisa- 
tion about three thousand years before Christ. 
Unfortunately for them, thev were people of peace. 
We know this because all their paintings and 
sculpture, which we have found, have only indi- 
cated a peaceful and civilised people very much in 
advance of their lime. There were no pictures of 
w'arriors or fights, such as are to be found on 
Eg^'idian and other nations’ vases and paintings. 
The fact that they were not w'arriors was probably 
the cause of their subsequent destruction by 
various unknown pec/les. 

“This period of Cretan history w^as about three 
thousand years before Chri^ to about 1450 b.c. 
After this came the Greek civilisation, of wliich we 
have records. The time up to 1450 b.c. has been 
divided into three periods called Early Minoan, 
Middle Minoan and Late Minoan. We have no 
written scripts to tell us the hi.story of those times, 
so most of our knowledge hu.a been gained from 
pictures on pottery, from paintings on walls, from 
sculptures, and from designs on rings and jewellery. 
We have been able to place the periods in their 
right order through the strata in which articles 
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were found. Remains in the top strata were 
naturally left by the last people who lived there, 
and remains in the bottom strata belonged to the 
earliest people to live there, with various strata 
periods in between. 

"The trouble about Crete is that in many places 
the stratas have been upset by earthquakes. One 
earthquake, in the sixth century, tilted the whole 
island. The West end was lifted up, and the East 
end lowered. One harbour in the West is now above 
sea-level and 150 yards inland, while parts of 
ancient towns at the Eastern end have been 
swallowed up. And these earthquakes have closed 
and hidden caves which might have produced most 
interesting finds. I am hoping that the cave we 
are seeking may add a great deal to our knowledge 
of the people who were the forerunners of the great 
Greek civilisation. Mr. Kreusc’s Golden Giy’phon 
is the only one that has ever been found, because 
any article of gold or jewellery would be what 
robbers and conquerors would naturally take 
away, and, I regret to say, that mo.st of the tombs 
and caves and palaces we have excavated have 
been plundered at one time or another. But I am 
hoping that Mr. Kreuse’s cave may prove to be one 
that has been hidden and consequently over-looked. 
Now would anyone like to ask any questions?” 

Jock said, “Would ye mind telling us what ye 
expect tae find in the cave, sir?” 

“That is very hard to answer. At the worst, we 
may find only pottery and trinkets. At the best, 
gold figures, like the gryphon, swords, gold votive 
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axes, gold rings and chased goblets — ^gold work 
representing flowers and sprays. We have reason 
to believe that the Late Minoan goldsmiths had 
reached a very high standard in their craft. We 
know that the palace of Knossos, which is the most 
extensive excavation on the island, had treasure 
chambers which must have been rifled. But it is 
possible that the Royal treasures may have been 
removed and hidden before a conquering army 
reached the palace. Perhaps the Golden Gryphon 
cave may have been the hiding-place.” 

Lord Whitehope said, “I know what is in your 
mind, Jock. But I cannot hold out any hope ot a 
number of rich bonuses such as the pearling trip 
produced. The Greek Government has a law which 
requires that any find must be notified to the 
Minister of Education within filteen days of the 
discovery. The Government also has the right of 
compulsory purchase at a fourth of the value. This 
much I can promise yo^ . Captain Wister has had 
one of his famous hunches that we^are in for 
trouble. Just wdiat this mean^^ 1 haven't an idea, 
but, if there is trouble, and we come oat of it all 
right, and there is any sort of reward, naturally 
you will all get a share.” 

“Thank you. Lord Wliitehope,” Jock replied. 
“That's good enough for us. A l)it o’ excitement 
will no' come amiss in these dull days.” 

That night in the saloon a very large-scale map of 
Crete was spread on the big table, while Johan 
endeavoured to trace his line of retreat before the 
German swarms. 
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“We landed at Suda Bay on the North coast,” 
he said. “And when we had to get out, my com- 
pany was taken to Retimo along the coast, to hold 
the coast road. We didn’t hold it long. We were 
going back all the time. We were about seven miles 
west of Candia, with this Mount Strombula behind 
us, the night I got the gryphon.” 

“That is perfectly clear,” Sir Isambard said. 
“Obviously what we must do is to drive along the 
Servili road until you recognise the place.” 

“And that is where the headaches begin,” 
Wliitehope put in. “That all happened about 25th 
May, 1941. By now somebody has probably 
built a house on the spot, or a beautiful rock garden 
rests over the place and the owner refuses to sell. 
Or at the very least grass and moss will have so 
changed the prospect, that only a Sherlock Holmes 
would be able to identify it through a curious 
configuration of the ground pecuhar to Crete, and 
known only to Sherlock himself.” 

Sir Isambard chuckled. He said, “What Sher- 
lock would have known, and you obviously don’t, 
is that Crete remains alvvays Crete. The slit trench 
in which Johan sheltered is still there in all prob- 
ability, provided it was not in a cultivated field, 
and it doesn’t sound as though it was. Any other 
landmark, hke a shed, a farm, a cottage, a wall, 
will almost certainly be as it was when Johan 
saw it, unless it was bombed.” 

“Shall we be working with crowds watching, or 
can we keep them at a distance?” Wister enquired. 

“If we were working on the outskirts of a town. 
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we should have a certain number of spectators,” 
Sir Isambard replied. “But Cretans have become 
accustomed to excavators, and, if the site is where 
I think it is, we shall not be troubled very much.” 

“And who does the work?” Plug asked. 

“I have men who have worked on sites with me 
for years. When we have located the site. I shall 
decide the men and materials we need for the 
particular kind of dig it turns out to be.” 

“You two are going to have a holiday,” White- 
hope said. 

“I enjoy a holiday most when I'm working,” 
Plug staled. 

Sir Isambard bioke in. “If you want to work, 
friend Plug, you can work to your heart's content.” 

“And wnat about sleeping and eating?” Wister 
enquired. “Do we stay in a hotel or .>ct up a camp, 
or go back to the ship every night?” 

“Camp is the answer of course,” Sir Isambard 
explained. “We can »et11c on the spot. Then we 
can work from sunrise to sunset without all the 
waste of time going to and .rom somewhere else, 
and the business of getting started in the morning, 
and having to pack up at night before we leave the 
jdace. Also, and this is very important, il we are on 
the spot, we shan't have to put a guard over the 
site to pi event local enthusi* 's from doing some 
excavating on their own after we have gone, in the 
hope of finding something of value. The average 
Cretan is as honest as his brother elsewhere, but it 
is not a rich community, and they all work hard 
for a living. In similar conditions, in any country 
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in the world, you always get a certain number who 
will pilfer when they get the chance.” 

Plug said, “I guess you like the Cretans, Sir 
Isambard.” 

“Indeed I do. I have always found them 
friendly, generous and willing to co-operate.” 

Five days after this conversation Flying Spray 
was sailing along the North coast of Crete with the 
island's backbone of mountains ridged along the 
sky to the South. She was bound for the port of 
Candia, which the Greeks call Heraklion. The 
mole of the outer harbour was sighted just after 
midday, and all hands wore told to get their dinner 
at half-past tw'elve and be ready to take in sail at 
one o’clock. Flying Spray was making a good seven 
knots before a North-west wind on the port quarter. 

At two bells, with the mole of the outer harbour 
some three miles distant, the square sails on the 
foremast were taken in. The royal, top-gallant 
and upper topsail halyards were lowered one after 
another, while all hands swayed and swung on 
buntlines and clewlines. Then the lower topsail 
and foresail were clewed up, and all hands went 
aloft to make the sails fast and put a smart 
“harbour stow” on them. 

By the time the last man was down from aloft 
the outer harbour mole was barely a mile away, 
and a white rowing-boat was waiting outside with 
a pilot. The main and mizzen were brailed in, 
gaff-topsails lowered, and staysails and headsails 
run down. These were all secured with a harbour 
stow. Flying Spray, under her diesel engine. 
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slowed down. A rope was thrown to the boat, and 
the pilot climbed aboard up a rope ladder, while 
his boat towed alongside. 

The pilot, a swarthy faced Greek in a near-white 
suit, came up on to the poop and greeted Captain 
Grant. 

“We go inside,” he said haltingly. His English 
was not very good. He indicated his helm orders 
by signs. When Sir Isambard came up and .spoke 
to him m Greek, his face lit up with a broad smile, 
and in a moment the two were chattering away 
like long-lost friends. 

Flying Spray moved slowly across the outer 
harbour towards the narrow entrance of the old 
Venetian harbour. Inside this inner harbour a 
number of small coasting schooners and smaller 
sailing-craft, with one steamer, w'er< moored end- 
on to the quays. 

Sir Isambard said, “The pilot says you will have 
to drop the anchor and go in stem first. He wants 
to know if he may use the engine-room telegraph 
and back the ship in himself 

“Certainly,” Captain Grant said. “I expect he 
has done it more times than 1 have.” 

Grant called to Plug on the fo’c’sle head, “Stand 
by to put the port anchor on the bottom. We’ll 
steam round it and go in stcr." 'rst.” 

Plug held up his hand to show that he under- 
stood. 

The Cretan pilot handled the yacht very well. 
When she had entered the inner haibour, he 
signalled to Plug, who dropped the anchor. Then 
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Flying Spray motored slowly round it till she was 
stern on to the quay. The pilot went slow astern 
and signalled Plug to slack out cable. A small 
crowd of boys and men were standing on the quay- 
side. When the stern was close to the quay, the 
pilot called out to them to take the mooring-lines. 
Heaving-lines sailed through the air, and a 
mooring-line from each quarter was taken to 
bollards ashore. Mooring-lines and cable were hove 
tight, and the yacht was securely moored. Some 
difficulty was experienced in getting a gangway 
over the stern to the quayside, but at last it was 
done. The pilot was the first man ashore. 

Then the port health officer. Customs men and 
other officials streamed aboard, and Captain 
Cirant was busy with them for some time before he 
announced that all port requirements had been 
complied with, and anyone vidio wanted to was free 
to go ashore. 

A stream of visitors came aboard to pay their 
respects tQ,5ir Isambard, and he and Lord White- 
hope, with Captain Wister and Plug and Johan, 
were holding a kind of reception in the big saloon, 
while the steward and Brains were busy handing 
out refreshments. 

Wlien the decks had been cleared up and all 
ropes coiled down, Wolsel asked Captain Grant if 
he and the two boys might go ashore. 

"Certainly, my boy," the old man said. "Al- 
though you are A.B.s on board, you are also in the 
nature of guests. What are you going to do about 
money?" 
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“I expect there will be a money-changer where I 
can get someGreek money for English pound notes.” 

“No need for that. I can advance you a thou- 
sand and eighty drachmas: that is £2 at the 
current rate of exchange.” 

Grant unlocked a small safe, counted out the 
notes, and Wolsel signed for an advance on salary 

“Come ashore with a millionaire,” he said to 
John and Michael. “1 have just drawn over a 
thousand drachmas from my private bank on 
board.” 

“Two thousand dra.'hmas!” Michael exclaimed. 
“I thought we were going to look for treasure. I 
didn’t know wx had it on board.” 

“This is copper treasure. Mike. It takes two 
and a quarter drachmas to make a penny. But we 
have enough to see the sights of Candia.” 

Ihej^ went up on to the poop and down the gang- 
way to the quaysicio, which was really the road 
along the water-front. Immediate!]^ tney were 
besieged by a crowd of si »all boys and youths, 
crying: 

“Where you go?” . . . “You w'ant museum?” 
. . . “I take you good house for coffee.” . . . “You 
want tsikoudhia?” . . . “Cigarette?” 

“Go away,” John cried, ^ hm one plucked at his 
sleeve. 

“We don’t want anything,” Wolsel said. Ob- 
viously neither expression was understood, and it 
looked as though \/herever they went they would 
have this escort of clamouring children. Relief 
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came from an imexpected source. A young man 
approached from the main street which led off the 
water-front. 

“Permit me to help you.” he said. He almost 
spat half a dozen sentences in Greek, and with 
grins and laughs the escort returned to the gang- 
way to await the next victim. 

“Thank you very much,” Wolsel replied. “I 
think we should have gone back to the ship if they 
had followed us much farther.” 

“Oh, once they had seen there was nothing to be 
got from you the}' would have gone away. There 
is no harm in them really, but there are a lot of 
poor people in Crete, and some children make 
quite a living from pestering tourists and visitors. 
Also very little happens here, so every visitor is 
something new to look at. This is our main street. 
It is sometimes called ‘Street of Deception' because 
the fine buildings make you think what a grand 
town you are in, but if you turn off anywhere you 
find yourself in streets which are little more than 
alleys. In some of them you can shake hands across 
the street from opposite windows.” 

Wolsel asked, “Is it permitted to enquire how 
you happened to come along so conveniently to 
chase away that crowd of boys^” 

“I visit all the ships that come in,” the young 
man replied. “My uncle deals in antiquities. Any- 
thing he sells may be taken out of the island with- 
out a licence. I act as a guide to parties who wish 
to visit archaeological sites, and then I take them to 
my uncle’s shop.” 
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“Are we going there now?” Michael chimed in. 

“Not yet. We will go to a caf6 and have some 
cohee first. I like to keep up to date in my news, 
and, as you have just arrived, I should like to hear 
all about you.” 

There seemed to be many cafes in the street, 
some of them with tables and chairs out on the 
pavement. But there were not many people in 
them. The young man, whose name was Tele- 
machus Azzopardi, explained that most offices 
closed from midday till four or five, and then 
stayed oi)en till eight or nine o’clock. For this 
reason most people stjrted dining at about nine, 
and the cinema started at ten-thirty. 

Telemachus led the v'ay into a cafe whose front 
was open to the street. They all sat round a table. 

“Now what would you like to diink?” he said. 
“We usually have Turkish coffee at this time of 
Jay, but if you wis^i for sometliing stronger, you 
can have tsikoudhia — that is the local wine made 
from raisins — or there is ginger ale, or the young 
man here might like a .sweet think called vaniglia” 

Wolsel felt it was too hot to drink wine, and in 
the end the'^'^ all had Turkish coffee. When the 
waiter had brought it, Telemachus began asking 
questions. He wanted to know where they had 
come from, why they had '' me to Candia, and 
how long they were going to stay. Then he asked 
if the owner was going to visit archaeological sites. 

When Sir Isambard’s name was mentioned, he 
said, “Oh, if Sir I^ambard Snave is with you, you 
are probably going to excavate somewhere.” 
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“I believe that is the idea,” Wolsel replied 
guardedly. 

“Do you know where? Have you heard the 
name of the place?” This last question was 
directed at John. 

John replied. “We haven’t heard the name of 
the place. As a matter of fact . . .” He stopped 
suddenly as Wolsel gave him a gentle kick under 
the table. 

Telemachus was all attention. “Yes,” he said. 
“You were about to say?” 

“I was only going to say,” John continued. 
“As a matter of fact we don’t know where they 
are thinking of starting.” 

“Perhaps Sir Isambard Suave has had word of 
some find which may indicate a new place to dig,” 
Telemachus persist ed. 

“He would hardly discuss that with members of 
the crew,” Wolsel said 

“But you do not appear to me like sailors, even 
on a yacht,” 

“Nevertheless, sailors we are,” Wolsel main- 
tained. 

“Not me. I’m a sailorette,” Michael put in. 
He was getting tired of this conversation. “V\'hen 
do we go to your uncle’s shop?” 

Telemachus looked at his watch. He said, “1 am 
afraid I shall not be able to take you there. I 
have just remembered an appointment. I am so 
sorry. But you will find it farther up the street on 
the right-hand side. ‘Azzopardi’ is the name over 
the shop. Good-bye.” 
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He got up, gave them a smile and walked quickly 
away. 

“Picture of a disappointed inquisitor making his 
exit,” Wolsel remarked. 

“What a cheek,” John said. “I didn’t realise 
that he was trying to pump us till you kicked me. 
T think he has left us to pay the bill too.” 

“I wonder why he wanted to pump us,” Michael 
queried. 

“I am wondering that too, Mike,” Wolsel said. 
“It may be part of his business as a guidg to find 
out about any new excavations, or he may be a 
man who hires out labour for that kind of work. 
He is certainly a cheap kind of skate to invite us 
in and then leave us to pay the bill.” 

Wolsel called the waiter and paid the t^venty- 
five drachmas demanded. 

“Come along,” he said. “We’ll have a look at 
Mr. Azzopardi’s shop.” 

Jliey walked up the street and looked in at a 
fair-sized shop packed with nntiques, the bulk of 
which seemed to be vases and stone jars and 
ornaments. Nothing very interesting. 

Michael voiced the general opinion when he said, 
“This town is as duU as ditch-water.” lie was 
delighted to bring in this simile, as the English 
master at his school had been stressing similes and 
synonyms during the summer term. 

“ 'Ditch-water' is the operative term, Mike,” 
Wolsel confirmed. 

They walked round the principal square, with a 
sculptured Venetian fountain in the middle, but 
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this formed only a passing interest. At last they 
returned to the ship, a trifle disillusioned and 
depressed. Captain Wister and Plug were leaning 
over the after rail contemplating the sparse 
traffic and loungers on the quayside. 

“Well, Mike, what d’you think of the town?” 
Plug asked. 

“Not much, sir. A man tried to pump us.” 

“Pump you, eh? Why? Had you sprung a 
leak ? ’ ’ Plug chuckled, but Wister was interested at 
once. He demanded, and got, the whole story. 

“Azzopardi,” he said thoughtfully. “An antique 
dealer. I’ve got a feeling this place is not going to 
be so dull. We’ll go up and have a look at him. 
Plug. Might be useful to know what he looks 
like.” 

“O.K.,” Plug agreed. “But I think the feller 
was just a tourist tout, keepin’ up to date with 
events, jest like he said he was.” 



CHAPTER IV 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

Behind Zilliacus Azzopardi’s shop was a room 
which was half sitting-room, half office. Tele- 
machus and his uncle were sitting there smoking 
cigarettes and drinking coffee. 

"Undoubtedly they knew something,” Tele- 
machus was saying. "The middle one was about to 
tell me something when the elder must have made 
some sign which stopped him. After that I could 
get nothing out of him.” 

Zilliacus was a middle-aged man, sturdy, black 
haired, with fine features and a fierce expression. 

"You gave up too soon,” he said. "You should 
have brought them to the shop. If we knew where 
they were to begin, we could plant Alexandros 
there. They would take him for a local, and he 
could obtain work on the site. Once they have 
started and engaged local labour it will be difficult 
for a newcomer. They will be suspicious.” 

"Why should they be?” Telemachus protested. 
“He could say he was used to the work and pro- 
duce the references from the French Archaeological 
Society.” 

"My nephew, use your brains, which you 
acquired from our side of the family. This is no 
ordinary search. They are not looking for another 

6i 
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Knossos or Phaistos. Diamatos does not buy bits 
of old palaces or sherds or vases. He only wants 
treasures. We have sent him two through the 
channel, and for each we made a greater profit 
than the shop brings in a year; in fact, the King’s 
Gold Signet Ring brought more than the worth of 
this house and the shop and all it contains. It 
was the basis of my present fortune, which in due 
course will come to you if you behave yourself.” 

Telemachus put in, “But you will risk it in this 
dangerous business. You are a rich man. You have 
plenty. You need never work again. If you are 
caught smuggling out treasures that rightfully 
belong to Crete, you will lose your good name and 
all your possessions. I, too, shall be disgraced, 
quite apart from losing a fortune ” 

Zilliacus continued, as though Telemachus had 
not interrupted. 

“Diamatos must have a reason for thinking that 
treasure will be found. The only reason could be 
something old him by Sir Isambard Snave or this 
Lord Whitehoj)e he mentions in his letter. And 
these tvo could only speak of a new site if some- 
thing had already been found, and it must have 
been something precious, otherwise Diamatos 
woiild not be interested. And if they expect to 
find treasure, they must naturally guard against 
thieves; therefore suspicion of any strange char- 
acter entering the picture must be expected. Now 
do you understand why it is so important for us to 
have somebody in the picture when the party 
arrives to dig?” 
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“Yes, Uncle, I understand that now, but I still 
think it would be better to leave the whole thing 
alone.” 

Zilliacus took a cigarette from a packet and lit it 
before he replied. 

“You do not know Petros Diamatos. If I failed 
and the Government took everything from me, he 
might give me two million drachmas as compensa- 
tion. That is quite like him. But if I do nothing, 
it is highly probable that the Minister of Educa- 
tion would one day receive a letter mentioning the 
King’s Signet Ring and pointing out that, on such 
and such a date, one Zilliacus Azzopardi paid two 
million drachmas into his bank account in Athens, 
and suggesting that the two facts were connected. 
It would be difficult for me to prove that they were 
not connected, and my good name would be 
smirched permanently.” 

“If he did that, I would kill him,” Telemachus 
affirmed. 

“Cleverer men than you hove said that, and he is 
still alive,” Zilliacus commented. He ^anced at a 
small mirror on the wall which reflected Wister 
and Plug entering the shop. He went out to 
them. 

“Good evening, gentlemen. Wliat can I have 
the pleasure of showing you: ’ 

“Oh, just looking round,” Wister said. “I 
thought we might see something worth taking 
home as a memento.” 

“You have come to the right place for that. You 
know it is against the law to take any of the 
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ancient things out of Crete without a licence, but 
everything in this shop is licensed, and my receipt 
for the price is all that is needed for you to pass 
the Customs. May I ask when you are leaving 
Crete?" 

“In a week or two," Wister replied. “We only 
arrived this afternoon." 

“Then you must have come in the big yacht with 
Sir Isambard Snave. Are you gentlemen working 
with him?” 

“Not exactly. He digs for old stones and bones, 
we go for metals." 

“You are mining engineers?” Zilliacus queried. 

“You said it, brother," Plug replied. 

“That is most interesting. I have heard that 
there are minerals in Crete, but they have never 
been developed. Where are you going to . . . what 
do you say . . . prospect?" 

“That’s the word,” Wister affirmed. “We don’t 
know yet. Sir Isambard is going to show us 
around.” 

Zilliacus said, “If you are going to form a 
company and start a mine, gentlemen, I should 
like to have the opportunity to buy some shares.” 

Wister looked him squarely in the eyes. “If 
we do start a company, you shall have that 
opportunity, Mr. ?” 

“Azzopardi. Here is my card, Zilliacus Azzo- 
pardi.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Azzopardi, Here is my card.” 

Wister handed him the card Diamatos had given 
them on board the liner. 
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“Diamatos! You are from him?” Zilliacus 
ejaculated. “He said nothing of this in his letter.” 

Wister smilingly took the card from the Greek’s 
fingers. 

“I’m afraid I have given you the wrong card," 
he said. “I must have left mine on board the 
\ aclit. Never mind, we’ll look in again before we 

go” 

The two left the shop. Zilliacus stood for a few 
moments watching them walk down the street. 
Then he returned to the inner room, a ^puzzled 
expression on his face. 

"Were you more successful than I was?” Tele- 
niachus asked. Then seeing the expression on his 
uncle’s face, he said, "Why, what is the matter? 
Has something happened?” 

"I do not know,” Zilliacus said slowly. "This 
business is becoming complicated. They said they 
were mining engineer^ They are going to look for 
metal they said. . . 

"Gold is a metal,” Telemachus suggested. 

"That thought did pass through my mind,” 
Zilliacus admitted. "But they looked like mining 
engineers. I think one of them is American. I 
will admit to you, nephew, that I felt a great 
relief at the thought that what the> said might be 
true, and that perhaps Diaiualos might be mis- 
taken. But then something happened which 
changed everything. I had given the older one my 
card, and he handed me a caid saying it was his, 
but it was not his. It was the card of Petros 
Diamatos. . . .” 

E 
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“Where is it? Let me see it,” Telemachus 
demanded. 

“He took it back and said his own must have 
been left on board the yacht.” 

“But why did you not ask him inside ? Perhaps 
he is doing the job, and we need not touch it.” 

“I was about to, when he took back the card and 
said he would look in again and went out of the 
shop.” 

“But this is not like you. Uncle. You are alw'ays 
so quick to think and to grasp an opportunity.” 

“I saw that he had no intention of coming inside, 
so I did not press the matter. There is some reason 
for his showing me that card. Perhaps we are to 
work together. I do not know. He said he would 
come in again.” 

“Then we had belter do nothing till we hear 
from him.” 

“Perhaps. I must think about it by myself.” 

As Wistgr and Plug walked down the street, they 
talked of Zilliacus. 

“Fine-looking man,” Plug said. 

“He was,” Wister replied. “He was a startled 
man too, when he read that card. He would have 
asked us inside, but I didn’t give him the chance. 
If we’d gone inside we should have had to play the 
part and tell him a few things. I didn’t want that. 
I’d found out all I wanted. He’s had some kind of 
word from Diamatos, and putting together all the 
odd things we’ve heard about that merchant in 
London, I’m beginning to think he’s a real power 
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in the world outside the law, and he's told this 
chap Azzopardi to report on what we find.” 

Plug added, “And lift it, I guess, if he gets the 
chance. I got the feelin’ this island ain’t so law 
abidin’ as the one we’ve come from.” 

“You’ve said something. Plug. I had the 
feeling in London that Diamatos wouldn’t lay off 
just because we were outside his usual parish A 
man like him wouldn’t go to the lengths he did on 
the liner coming home, if he was going to let the 
prize go when he could pay someone else jfo do the 
dirty work for him. And this Azzopardi is the 
bird he has selected for the job.” 

“Are you going to say anything about it to 
Lord W.?” 

“No. He’ll think I’m just raking up a mare’s 
nest. We won’t say a word. ” 

When they boarded the Flying Spray, Johan 
met them. 

“Where have you two been?” he asked 

“Oh, we’ve been doing a bi+ of a reconnaissance,” 
Wister replied. “Have you uiy new'^P” 

“Yes. It’s all fixed up. We’re going in Sir 
Isambard’s car to-morrow, along this Servili 
road. The Ministry of Education chap was here, 
and, as soon as we’ve found the site, he’ll give us a 
licence to dig.” 

Next morning, after breakfast. Sir Isambard’s 
car drew up on the quayside astern of the yacht. 
It was a big “utility” van, so there was plenty of 
room for the party of five as well as the driver. In 
fact, Michael squeezed in too, and was very 
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excited as the car moved off up the “Street of 
Deception”. 

Soon they were out of the town and driving 
along a good road between fields planted with 
vines and occasional groups of olive groves. They 
passed a few carts and many mules laden with 
produce. Sir Isambard explained that, beyond the 
few main roads, the only animals which can get 
along the tracks that pass for roads are mules and 
donkeys. These, and not motor cars, are the means 
of transport used by the native Cretans. 

For some time they had seen on the right side 
of the road a tall, cone-shaped mountain, which 
became larger and larger as they approached. 
The road bore away to the left of it. 

“That’s Mount Strombula. I recognise that verj^ 
well," Johan said. “Then there was a farmhouse 
and a bit of a track branching off the road just 
before you come to it. That wiU be the other side 
from here. We turned in there and climbed up the 
hill a bit ^ where we dug ourselves in with our 
Lewis gun covering the road.” 

They had been driving for about twenty minutes 
and had passed through the village of Servili, 
where they had proved an object of great interest, 
when Johan said, “I am sure that is the farm.” 
He pointed to a rather dilapidated building not 
much larger than a cottage, on the left side of the 
road, and a moment later he cried excitedly, 
“And there is the track. You were right. Sir 
Isambard, things don't change in Crete. This is a 
bit of luck.” 
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They stopped the car and all got out. 

The track was about three feet wide. It led at 
right angles off the main road and wound out of 
sight round a low cliff. The ground slanted 
steeply up from the track for about three hundred 
feet before it levelled off into a narrow plain, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile wide. Beyond this 
plain the ground rose steadily towards Mount 
Strombula. 

Johan walked slowly along the track. Both he 
and the others looked up at the fairly steep slope 
which was covered with rocks and stones and a thin 
undergrowth. There was no sign of where the cave 
might be. The top, where it levelled off into the 
plain, was irregular, and there were a few places 
where the limestone rose sheer for six feet to the 
edge of the plain 

“There is no sign of the slit trench,” Johan said. 
“That would be too much to expect. But I reckon 
ue climbed about ten feet up, just about here.” 

He looked at the tall bearded figure of Sir 
Isambard, who was c nsidering the^face of the 
slope above where Johan pointed. “About how far 
down from the top did you se( the opening to the 
cave, Johan?” 

“I’d say about twenty feet down.” 

“I see. Now suppose the first bomb hit the face 
of the slope, just below the top. That could have 
shifted whatever was coverin': the mouth of the 
cave ” 

“Suppose there was no mouth, Izzy,” Whitehope 
suggested. “The first bomb might have made a 
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hole in the face of the cliff. The real entrance may 
be somewhere else." 

“I have thought of that. But I am assuming that 
the gryphon may have been with a number of 
similar objects tied up in cloth, or even in a wooden 
box, on the floor of the cave. If the first bomb 
made a hole, it could only be by blowing the face 
of the cliff inwards, which would not explain the 
gryphon apparently being blown outwards so that 
it fell near Johan. He says he picked it up amongst 
the rubble, which had come down as a result of the 
bomb.” 

Here Wister put forward a suggestion. 

“The second bomb might have landed in the 
mouth of the cave and brought the roof down. 
Then the gryphon could have been blown out.” 

“The argument against that is that no other 
objects were found,” Sir Isambard replied. 

“They might have been found since then.” 

“I don't think so. Captain Wister. You see” — 
Sir Isambard turned from the cliff and smiled at 
Wister — “'^enever valuable historic objects are 
discovered or found, in time they always gravitate 
towards the market where high prices are paid for 
such articles, and that means the big museums or 
collections. And then the people interested in 
archaeology get to hear of them. If anything like 
the gryphon liad been found, I should most cer- 
tainly have heard of it. I know of only one case 
where a vital piece of Cretan history disappeared 
and has never turned up. That was the King's 
Signet Ring, which was quite priceless. But if 
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anything else had been found here, you may be 
sure we should have heard of it.” 

“The only other explanation then,” Whitehope 
said, “is that the second bomb hit the top of the 
mouth of the cave, brought that down to fill up 
the entrance, and the gryphon must have been on 
the edge of the floor of the cave and rolled down 
with the rubble and stones.” 

“That sounds feasible,” Sir Isambard agreed. 
“But when we do get inside, we shall probably find 
an entirely different solution. In any case, before 
we start pegging out the site we’d better climb to 
the top and look down. We may see something 
quite different from the top.” 

“That’s an idea,” Whitehope said. “Come 
along. Let’s have a race to the top. We’ll give you 
a start, Michael.” 

“Ha, ha. You are a child, Whitehope. You’ve 
never grown up,” Sir Isambard remarked. “You 
have no acquaintance with the nature of these 
slopes.” He raised his voice. “Listen everybody. 
If we climb the slope we must keep well apart, 
because one of us may dislodge a stone which some- 
times starts a small avalanch- of little rocks, and 
anyone below may receive some nasty knocks. 
See that each of you is well clear of anyone higher 
up the slope.” 

They all agreed and spread out along the track 
before they started climbing. 

“Come on, Mike. We’ll go ap together,” Plug 
called. 

“Oh yes, I should like that,” Michael replied. 
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and he and the big man scrambled up the bank 
from the track. 

In accordance with Sir Isambard’s suggestion, 
the party had spread out. J ohan was farthest away, 
next came Wister, then Michael and Plug, then 
Sir Isambard. Lord Whitehope was neare.st the 
main road. He seemed to be making the best 
progress. Soon he was more than halfw'ay up, 
climbing and scrambling very energetically. 

“Come along, you sluggards,” he called. 

“What’s a sluggard?” Michael demanded, as he 
helped himself up by pulling on a tuft of grass. It 
came away in his hand. “This grass is loose,” he 
murmured. 

“I guess a sluggard could be a tall man with a 
beard,” Plug remarked. His foot slipped, and a 
small rock slithered down the bank from under his 
foot. “Or a loose, lanky son of a gun that can’t 
hold a footin’ on a bit of rock.” 

At this moment, Wister slithered down a couple 
of feet grasping a small scrub in both liands. 

“Or a beaxy nosed broken-down old bloke that 
goes round pullin’ up poor defenceless plants with 
both hands.” 

“Or a squat South African sausage that don’t 
like hill scrambling,” Johan called. 

“Or a little boy that finds gold worms,” Michael 
cried delightedly as he held up a bit of stick that 
glinted in the sun. 

“Say, you’ve found a nugget, Mike,” Plug 
exclaimed. 

“What is it? Have you found something?” Sir 
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Isambard called. He edged along to Plug, who was 
looking closely at a length of metal the size of a 
pencil, but curving at one end like a snake about to 
strike. Sir Isambard gave it one glance and said, 
“The tail of the golden gryphon.” 

“Now you say it, I can see that’s what it is.” 
Plug looked at the end where it had broken off, 
“Solid gold,” he murmured. 

“Amazing!” Sir Isambard exclaimed. “Most of 
the gold we have found has been plating on wood. 
Let me have it. I have a special pocket where 
treasures like this are safe.” 

Plug passed it over. He said, “First find^to you, 
Mike. Let's hope it’s a good sign.” 

“It needs to be to pay me for scaling a moving 
precipice,” Wister joked. 

“It’s not too bad, Joe. Look where I am,” 
Johan called. He was getting well up. Both he and 
Lord Whitehope, who were on each side of the party, 
wore on ground which was more solid than the slope 
in the middle where the others were struggling. 
Wister remarked on this, and Sir Isambard said : 

“It is perfectly clear that ttjis centre part is the 
loose ground wheie the rubble from the bombs 
came down. Even after all these years it has only 
knit together a little with the surface growth of 
these bits of grass and scrub. ObMOUsly this is 
the section we must quarter oi*' ^o dig in.” 

When they did all get to the top and look down, 
it was possible to see that the two sides of the slope 
were higher than the middle, which seemed to have 
a slight concavity. 
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"We may be standing above the treasure of the 
ages," Whitehope announced. 

"Or the empty shell which no longer contains 
it,” Sir Isambard amended. 

"Anyway,” Plug added, "the gryphon’s left his 
trail, I mean his tail.” 

"Same thing,” Wister stated. "He’s waving us 
on.” 

"I like that idea. Skipper,” Sir Isambard said. 
He sometimes called Wister "Skipper” because 
Lord Whitehope called him that. Wister had been 
the “Skipper” on the pearhng trip. “I like that 
idea, and it is the kind of thing I believe in. Ever 
since I was a bo}" I have imbued inanimate things 
with personalities, and credited them with feelings. 
It gives me a great deal of pleasure to think that 
the grj'phon may know we have found his tail and 
will restore it to him. In return, he may influence 
our fortunes in the search for his friends and rela- 
tions who shared the world he lived in. When we 
find them. I hope they will tell us some more about 
the times when this island was a centre of civilisa- 
tion.” 

"Looks more like a centre of desolation, now,” 
Plug remarked. 

"Oh, I don’t know.” Sir Isambard swept his 
hand towards the green plain before them, with 
its vineyards and olive groves, and then to the 
right, where ridges and valleys led the eye to the 
height of distant Mount Ida. 

"Guess I was looking nearer home,” Plug 
stated. "I was thinking of the stretches of waste 
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land up to this sugar-cone mountain, this par- 
ticular stony stretch we're standin' on, and that 
dilapidated farmhouse across the road.” 

“Seems to be an observation post as well as a 
farmhouse,” Wister observed. (He always main- 
tained that he had “Bird-sight” and there must 
have been something in it, for he could often see at 
a glance what others required binoculars to pick 
up.) “There's a face inside that broken window. 
It’s watching us. It was there a quarter of an hour 
ago, and it’s stiU showing no sign of moving.” 

Sir Isambard laughed. “That’s common in 
Crete. Time is no object when there is soihething 
new and interesting. They’ll talk for a long time 
about our antics in climbing this slope for no other 
reason apj)arently than to gaze down from the 
top.” 

“Skipper is so suspicious,” Whitehope remarked. 
“He is always looking for ulterior motives in the 
simplest actions of anyone who shows an interest in 
our activities.” 

“I never tnind anyone ha^^ng an lionest-to- 
goodness square look at ,” Wister asserted. 
“What I object to is hole-in-the-corner snooping, 
like that chap is doing behind that dark window.” 

“Well the show is finished for him to-day,” Sir 
Isambard decided. “We’ll get back now and find 
out who this land belongs to, '1 nd whether he will 
allow us to dig here or whether we shall have to 
buy his permission or even purchase the land.” 

They all piled into the car and set off. When they 
reached Candia, Sir Isambard went off to make 
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enquiries about the land and obtain permission 
to dig. This was what he called the “drudgery” 
part of the business. He had decided to say nothing 
about the gryphon’s tail, as the authorities might 
demand the return of the precious object to Crete. 
He said that as he had not been responsible for 
taking the gryphon out, he felt no moral obligation 
to disclose the finding of the tail. 

Back on board, Wolsel and John were waiting 
for Michael, who was full of his news. 

“I say,” he cried excitedly. “Wc found the 
place. It must be the right spot, because I found 
a little gold slick in the grass, and Sir Isambard 
says it’s the tail of the golden gryphon.” 

“You don’t mean the tail of the one in the 
British Museum?” Wolsel exclaimed. 

“Yes. Sir Isambard said so.” 

“Wliat an incredible coincidence, after all these 
years.” 

“It shows you’ve got the right spot,” John 
agreed. 

“But (Captain Wister said there was somebody 
spying on us from an old farmhouse,” Michael went 
on. “Sir Isambard said it was just somebody 
looking. He said they do that in Crete.” 

Wolsel said, “That would be another coinci- 
dence. Just like Da Silva with the pearls. Sir 
Izzy may be right, but I back Ihe skipper. He’s got 
a nose for smelling out people who try to mind our 
business.” 

“But who could possibly know that we hope to 
find treasure?” John wondered. “I’ll bet no one 
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in the yacht has told anyone ashore, and we never 
said anything to that chap who gave us the coffee 
we paid for.” 

The same subject was being discussed over lunch 
in the saloon. Sir Isambard had returned to say 
that everything had been arranged about the land. 
The man who owned it had given permission to 
dig, with the proviso that, if the finds w'cre worth 
it, the land should be bought, as it was useless to 
him, and he would be willing to sell at a reasonable 
figure. Then Whitehope dropped what, to Sir 
Isambard, was a bomb. 

“We have reason to believe that Uiemafos may 
be interested in our find'.. I have just learned that 
when Wolsel and the two boys went ashore they 
were pounced on by Azzopardi’s nephew, who took 
them for coffee and tried to find out where we were 
going to dig.” 

“Perfectly natural,” Sir Isambard commented. 
“I know Telemachus. It is his business to keep up 
to date on new sites. He makes his living taking 
parties round. I cannot see where DiafTiatos figures 
in that.” 

“But that was only the beginning,” Whitehope 
continued. “Skipper here, witn his suspicious 
nose, visited Azzopardi’s shop, and, when they 
exchanged cards, the wily old boy gave Azzopardi 
a card he got from Diamatos '’’en that gentleman 
first saw the golden gryphon on the liner ” 

Wister took up the tale. “I was looking for a 
reaction, and I got it. Azzopardi was surprised. 
He asked if I came from Diamatos. and then he 
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said, 'Diamatos said nothing about this in his 
letter.’ So it’s clear the Azzopardi has been warned 
about our party.” 

“And the only reason why Diamatos could be 
interested is the chance that we may find some 
more gryphons. And if we do, he’s after one,” 
Whitehope stated. 

“You amaze me. You do more, you shock me,” 
Sir Isambard admitted. 

“And here’s more proof if any were needed, Izzy. 
Tell him. Skipper, about the affair on the liner.” 

Wister told the story. 

“What a rogue the man is,” Sir Isambard 
said, “and yet I have always heard that he was 
absolutely reliable.” 

“Of course. That’s where he’s so clever. In his 
business it pays dividends to be straight, so he 
always deals honestly. His integrity is beyond 
question. But this is outside his business. Or if 
you prefer it, it may be the lining to his business, 
which doesn’t show on the surface, but 1 bet it 
shows big dividends. Or it may be that he is a 
collector himself. Whatever it is, it’s a force to be 
reckoned with.” 

Sir Isambard looked round the table at the four. 
He smiled benignly. “I do not imagine that you 
are providing me with all these facts merely as an 
item of news. What is behind it?” 

They all smiled. Whitehope took the plunge. 
He and Snave had been at school together and 
friends ever since. 

“It’s just this, Izzy. Suppose we find treasures 
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which really justify the name. Your men may be 
reliable, but could they really resist the temptation 
to take something which would put them on easy 
street for the rest of their lives? Especially when a 
ready market is at hand in the ^hape of Azzopardi, 
and you may be quite certain that he has let it be 
known that he is ready to receive anything they 
bring.” 

Whitehope stopped. Sir Isambard said, “That 
is not the whole of your argument. Let me hear it 
all before I reply.” 

“You were always a wise old owl, Izzy. It’s this. 
Azzopardi can only find out what we discover, or 
get anything himself, through local workers on the 
site. If there are no local workers, he’U be working 
in the dark. My suggestion is that we take Flying 
Spray's crew and work with them and have no 
one from outside. How about it?” 

Without hesitation. Sir Isambard rephed, “I put 
exactly the same argument to you, but in reverse. 
How do I know that you can trust your ^len?” 

“They were tested on the ji'^arling trip and came 
through with flying colours. e lifted one hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of pearls from the sea 
bed. They all opened pearl shell, and not a pearl 
went astray.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“We had reason to believe il f the Second Mate 
was pocketing pearls, and Skipper and Plug were 
watching unknown to the men, and what the 
Skipper and Plug miss would go into a cigarette 
paper.” 
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“Good enough. But on my side, I have equally 
good reasons for believing in my men. Ten years 
work without, I am convinced, a single thing 
missing.” 

“But they were not of the same value as we 
expect to find, and another thing, our men wiU be 
outside Azzopardi’s reach.” 

“For me, that is your strongest argument,” Sir 
Isambard admitted. “I allow that my men have 
not had the temptation which may arise if we 
find what we hope to find. You note, I say ‘hope’, 
not expect. I have had too many disappointments 
ever to say ‘expect’ again. But I cannot treat my 
loyal men like a lot of suspected thieves. My life’s 
work lies here in Crete, and I am not prepared to 
jeopardise the reputation 1 have established and 
the link I have forged with my men. Another 
point, if I substitute your men for mine, that will 
be telling Zilliacus Azzopardi that I have some- 
thing to conceal. Xo, I am sorry, but I am not 
prepared^ to meet you. I must employ my own 
men.” 

“I am sorry too, Izzy. But naturally we accept 
your decision.” 

Wister said, “Couldn’t we compromise, Sir 
Isambard? Have some of our men along. We 
needn’t tell them to watch your workers, but if 
they saw anything going wrong, I think they’d 
report it.” 

“I should be quite happy about that. In fact, I 
think that is the answer,” Sir Isambard agreed. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SECOND GRYPHON 

Ihe next morning the cook and the steward and 
Brains the cabin-boy ^^ere uj) very early. They 
were preparing food to be taken by the cabin 
party and also Wolsel, John, Jock and James, 
who were tlie four of the crew selected to ^ork on 
the site that day. 

Michael accompanied Plug. 

“1 got a feeling he bring<^ us luck,” Plug had 
said when he brought him along. 

‘'A.S long as you make him your responsibility,” 
Sir Isambard said when they got into the utility 
van. 

They were at the ite in tw'enty minutes, and 
found half a do/.en Cretans sitting at^h^entrance 
to the track, smoking cigaret^^ *w. One of them came 
forward to open the door an 1 greet Sir Isambard, 
who said • 

“This is my foreman, Kosta.” 

Kosta smilingly shook hands all round. 

“Now, let's see who we have here,” Sir Isambard 
ordered. “Line them up, Kosi 

The men stood up, and Sir Isambard walked 
along the line, greeting each one by name. 

On coming to the last man, he said, “I don't 
know you. What is your name?” 

F 8i 
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“Alexandres, sir.” 

Kosta explained. “Yao is very sick. He cannot 
work. I know this man. He has worked with the 
French. He is a good worker.” 

“Very good,” Sir Isambard agreed. “If you 
vouch for him, Kosta, I'll accept him. I am sorry 
about Yao. Bring him along when he is better. 
Now let's get to work and peg out the site.” 

Two mules were in the lane. They each bore a 
load of spades, trowels, sacks and a number of 
stout iron-shod poles, of various lengllis from 
six to ten feet. The men proceeded to unpack 
them. 

The van was to return for the four men from 
Flying Spray, but Sir Isambard told the driver to 
wait. 

He said, “We shall be w'orking on a steep bloj-e. 
1 am wondering if it would be a good idea to drive 
in some stakes on the plain above and have a rope 
round each man's waist. Once you start falling it 
might b^hard to stop yourself.” 

Wister suggested, “A better idea. Sir Isambard, 
would be to bring out one of our spare spars, a 
light one about thirty feet long. Drive in a stake 
each side and lash it to them. That would be a 
handrail for the men and would certainly save them 
from rolling down the slope.” 

“Just the thing. Skipper. And young Michael 
can make himself usefvd by taking the message.” 

“Tell you another thing,” Wister continued. 
“If we get half a dozen capstan bars and a coil of 
two-inch rope, we can sink the capstan bars in the 
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top and have life-lines running down the face of the 
slope, as you said.” 

Sir Isambard agreed, and Michael went off in the 
van. By this time the mules had been unpacked, 
and, under Sir Isambard’s directions, Kosta and 
two men climbed up the slope with some long pegs 
and a hammer. Johan told them where he thought 
the mouth of the cave must be, and they pegged 
out a large rectangle round this spot. It was 
exactly above where Michael had found the tail 
of the gryphon the day before. 

“Now we viU start ‘sounding’,” Sir Isambard 
said. 

Kosta and his men paired off, each couple taking 
a ten-foot pole and a six-foot one. They started 
in the centre of the rectangle, driving in the poles, 
first a short one to start the hole, then a long one. 
What Kosta was looking for was a sudden sinking 
of a pole, which w’ould mean they had found the 
cave mouth. 

When the van arrived back, Wist^r ?«d Plug 
took charge of the business of unloading the spar 
and getting it fixed into position. Jock and James 
proceeded with this, assisted by Michael, while 
Wolsel and John got busy at the ton of the slope 
sinking the capstan bars and fixing the life- 
lines. 

Everyone was busy either digging or hammering, 
except Sir Isambard. He was the eagle eye watch- 
ing over all, but it was on Kosta and Co. that his 
interest was centred. Although Kosta spoke 
English, he and Sir Isambard usually conversed in 
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Greek. The third ten-foot pole had been driven in, 
and Kosta signalled with his hands that no space 
had been found. 

“Sink the next trio six feet lower down.” 

Kosta signalled that he understood. By lunch- 
time the spar had been lowered three times from 
the capstan bars at each end, and Kosta and Co. 
had worked down eighteen feet from their original 
sounding, still without success. It was now an easy 
matter to climb up the slope, as six lines trailed 
down it. Each line had overhand knots every two 
feet to help the grip. 

“Do you think your poles are long enough?” 
Whitehope asked. 

All hands were sitting at the foot of the slope, 
eating. 

“They would not be long enough if we went any 
lower,” Sir IsambarJ leplied. “I was hoping we 
might get the cave mouth the first time. This 
afternoon we wiU work across from the first 
sounding.”, 

“I’m quite sure the hole I saw wasn’t any lower,” 
Johan said. 

“Well if we don’t strike emptiness this after- 
noon, we’ll dig a platform right across and sound 
from there.” 

But this proved unnecessary. When work was 
resumed, Kosta and his men went up the life-lines 
hand over hand and pulled up their poles and 
hammers with heaving-lines. 

“And what wiU the poor sailors do now?” Jock 
enquired. 
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“They’ll tuck their heads under their wings, poor 
things,” Wliitehope chanted. 

“I should find a bit of shade and have a sleep,” 
Sir Isambard suggested. “If we find the cave 
mouth this sounding, you’ll be digging for the 
rest of the day.” 

“Oh, if there’s a chance of finding. I’ll sit and 
watch,” Jock decided. 

Wolsel suggested to John and Michael that they 
should go for a walk and do a little exploring, but 
neither of the boys W'anted to leave. There was a 
certain fascination in watching Kosta and his men 
slowly hammering in their tall poles. All hands 
sat around in the track. After a while Wolsel 
decided he w’ould prefer to watch from the top, 
and he pulled himself up w’ith a lifeline. Then John 
followed and finally Michael. They lay along the 
top with their heads over the edge watching. 

Suddenly Kosta gave a cry, and every eye was 
concentrated on the pole he was holding while one 
of the men hammei.d. Sure enough, a^the next 
blow the pole sank a good foot into the ground. 
The sight was greeted with a series of ejaculations. 
Everyone stood up. 

“This looks like it,” Sir Isambard said. “Now 
you can all get bu.sy.” 

For the rest of the afternoon e\ eryone sweated, 
which was not surprising, as the sun was hot and 
there was hardly any breeze. Kosta and his men 
dug steadily with long-handled shovels. Jock and 
James took turn about with Wolsel and John 
shovelling the earth into sacks and lowering them 
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down to Wister and Plug, who emptied them at the 
side of the track. Michael re-tied the empty sacks 
to the heaving-lines to be pulled up again. White- 
hope and Johan enjoyed themselves forming a 
bank beside the track with the displaced earth. 

By five o’clock a great niche had been cut into 
the slope, and the bag fillers were working on a 
wide platform of earth. Then two things happened 
together. 

Sir Isambard called up, “Stop work, everybody. 
We must be nearly at the cave mouth, and when 
we start that we want a whole day before us.” 

Almost as he finished speaking, Kosta gave a 
great cry. His long spade had gone through into 
nothingness. He spoke rapidlv in Greek to Sir 
Isambard, obviously begging to be allowed to go 
on. But Sir Isambard was adamant. 

“No,” he said decidedly. “Not another shovel- 
ful. Come down. Opening that cave mouth may be 
quite dangerous, with unexpected falls of earth. 
I don’t \i5j^nt^to be in charge of rescue operations 
when I ought to be asleep.” 

The work was stopped, and all the gear and ropes 
brought down, with the exception of the spar and 
the capstan bars sunk in the earth along the top 
for the life-lines. Kosta said he had come to terms 
with the owner of the farmhouse opposite for the 
storage of gear. He and his men carried everything 
to the farmhouse. 

“How will Kosta and his men get home?” White- 
hope said. “Will the van come back for them after 
our men have been fetched?” 
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“No, they prefer to make their own way,” Sir 
Isambard replied. 

“I suppose it’s safe to leave the place without 
any guard?” Whitehope said when they were in 
the van rolling towards Candia. “I should hate to 
come back in the morning and find a large hole and 
all the treasure gone, with a polite note from 
Azzopardi to say that Diamatos was getting 
unpatient, so he had taken all he wanted and 
thanked us for opening the door for him.” 

“You need hiive no anxiety on that score,” Sir 
Isambard chuckled. “It is a precarious business 
opening up a cave mouth. This is not**my first 
cave by any means. At any moment the earth you 
are standing on is liable to dissolve into a land- 
slide down into the cave and you find yourself 
buried up to the neck or even over your head. It 
depends, of course, on the size of the cave.” 

That was why, when work was resumed next 
morning, the first hour was sj^ent in widening the 
opening in the slope. Then, if the grQjmd did 
collapse beneath the workers, they would not be 
buried by the sides falling in on top of them. 

The part)'^ from Flying Spray included Boyd and 
Bill Brown, leaving James, Thomas and Draper 
to do any work necessary on the yacht. Captain 
Grant had said, “1 must have enough hands on 
board to handle a rope, if it comes on to blow, or to 
do any other jobs that may crop up unexpectedly.” 

Bill Brown viewed the scene at the clifi face with 
a calm, phlegmatic eye, but Boyd, who was 
generally known on board as the “Wild Irishman”, 
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was quite excited when he got out of the van and 
saw the wide opening in the face of the slope. His 
first job was to climb up with a heaving-hne to the 
top of the slope, pull up the life-hnes, and make 
them fast to the six capstan bars. John went with 
him. 

As they climbed, Boyd chattered : “I wonder at 
ye leavin’ it yesterday, when ye’d got almost there. 
I think if I’d had to leave it I would n’er slept a 
wink all night, thinkin’ of that treasure just waitin’ 
to be gathered.” 

“Kosta wanted to go on, but Sir Isambard 
wouldn’t let him. He said there was too much risk 
of the earth giving way and some of us being 
buried,” John explained. 

“Och, ye can’t get treasure without riskin’ 
something.” 

“That may be true, but there’s no hurry. As 
long as you get the treasure, it doesn’t matter 
whether it’s to-day, to-morrow or the next 
day.” , , 

Boyd laughed. “You’re a cold-blooded English- 
man, John. Doesn’t the thought of it fire ye’re 
blood and make ye feel nothin’ must stand in the 
way of ye gettin’ ye’re hands on it ?” 

This time John laughed. “You’re a scream, 
Boyd. The stuff won’t be ours in any case. The 
Greek law won’t allow it out of the island. It’s fun 
digging out stuff that hasn’t seen the light of day 
for thousands of years, but I don’t see where the 
excitement comes in.” 

“Well, it excites me,” Boyd asserted. He looked 
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up at the gaping opening. “I'm a-comin’, Mr. 
Treasure," he piped. “I’m a-comin’.” 

The real excitement began later in the morning, 
when Kosta gave a sudden cry and disappeared 
from view. The earth had given way, and he had 
slithered down into the cave, leaving a jagged 
opening about five feet high and two or three feet 
wide. The Cretan workmen had had experience of 
this sort of thing, and they all jumped back 
quickly. Jock, who had been filling sacks, ran to 
the opening and, with the words “Are ye all right. 
Kosta?” on his lips, he, too, disappeared from 
view. A shout from Kosta inside indicated that 
Jock had slithered down on top of him. 

“Come away from that hole,” Sir Isambard 
called. “I am coming up.” 

Wister and Plug were already nearly halfway up, 
ljulling rapidly on the life-lines. Plug was more 
agile than Wister, and reached the earth platform 
first. 

He quickly pulled up the life-line, awl coiling 
it in his hand called, “Life-line coming down, 
Jock.” 

He deftly droj^ped it through the hole, and a 
cry from Jock signified that he had got it. 

“Two of you hold the bight,” Plug said. Then he 
called, “Pull yourself up easy, Jock.” 

“I’m on me way,” Jock called, and the line 
tightened. 

Soon Jock’s face appeared in the opening. He 
was scrambling and struggling as the earth con- 
tinually broke away under his feet. But he 
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clambered up on to the platform with the help of 
the life-line. 

“It’s cold down there, and it’s dark, an’ I think 
I’ve seen a ghostie,” he said, brushing the earth 
off his clothes with his hands. 

“That was Kosta you saw,’’ Plug said, as he 
coiled up the life-line and tossed it through the 
hole again. “Life-line coming down, Kosta,” he 
called. 

“I come up,” was Kosta’s answer. 

“It was no’ Kosta I saw, for me feet were on his 
shoulders when I saw a taU ghostie lookin’ at me 
outa th’ dark.” 

Sir Isambard and WhiteliO])e had now come up 
to the platform. 

“What you saw was a stalactite,” Sir Isambard 
stated. “Water oozing through limestone and 
dropping from the same spot for thousands of 
years, leaving a deposit of calcium carbonate.” 

“Aye, it could’a been that. I’ve seen them things 
in the c^ves at home, but nothin’ like the size o’ 
yon one dowh there.” 

“No, I can believe that,” Sir Isambard said. 
“We have nothing at home to compare with the 
size of the stalactites in many of the caves in 
Crete. Now listen, everyone, please.” He paused 
and made sure that everyone was listening. 

“I am going down into the cave now with Kosta . 
You will all be able to go down later, but I must 
explore it first myself. I may be ten minutes, I 
may be an hour. Kosta’s men are used to this work, 
and will attend to us, but I don’t want anyone else 
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to approach the mouth of the cave till I give per- 
mission. You saw yourself what happened to 
Kosta and Jock.” 

He produced a large electric torch, and saw that 
Kosta also had one. Then tightly holding the life- 
line, they disappeared, one after the other, down 
the slope into the cave. Boyd and Bill Brown were 
holding the life-line, which became slack when the 
two inside the cave released it. 

“Will we stay here till they both come up again? ” 
Boyd enquired. “If we let go the line they’ll have 
the devil’s own job getting out, for t’will hang 
vertical from the top.” 

“Guess they forgot 5’ou two wcien’t permanent 
Samson posts,” Plug said. “One of you cast it off 
from the capstan bar at the top, and make it fast 
to the spar across the slope ” 

“You go up to the top, Boyd. You’re younger 
than I am,” BiU Brown said. 

“It’s an Irish custom to respect old age,” Boyd 
remarked as he scrambled up by dnotjjer life- 
line. 

“I’m not as old as all that,” BiU Brown pro- 
tested. 

“Well, this is what is commonly known as an 
anti-climax,” WTiitehope remarked. “Having 
traveUed over two thousand miles, eagerly; bur- 
rowed into the bowels of a mountain, excitedly; 
and produced a hole that raises our hopes to fever 
pitch at thoughts of treasure below, we are told to 
squat on our hams patiently for an indefinite 
period, before we can know whether or not we have 
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been wasting all our time and efforts in chasing a 
chimera.” 

“Whatever that animal is, he sounds a handful,” 
Plug commented. 

“I hope he’ll be two handfuls ... of solid gold, 
Plug.” 

“But there won’t be nothing for you. Lord W., 
unless you smuggle it out in the yacht.” 

“That is true. Frankly, what I am hoping is that 
the Greek Government may be willing to sell me a 
few items if there are any duplicates.” 

“And if we don’t find anything?” 

“We shall have had a lot of fun and fresh air, and 
no regrets.” 

“I guess the crew’ll be disappointed.” 

“I don’t think so. They came on ‘spec’ like the 
rest of us, and 1 think they’re good sportsmen who 
can take a disappointment without grumbling.” 

“Wliatever happens, it’ll make a good yarn over 
a glass of beer,” Bill Brown said. “There’s not 
many «'m say they’ve dug into a mountain for 
buried treasure.” 

A good half-hour passed before the life-line 
tightened and Sir Isambard and Kosta appeared. 
The little crowd on the earth platform waited 
expectantly for the verdict. 

There was a flash of white teeth in the middle of 
Sir Isambard’s beard as he grinned hugely. He 
delved into one of the “game” pockets of his sports 
coat, and, without saying a word, produced a 
golden gryphon, intact. It shone in the sun as he 
held it in his outstretched l^and. 
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Involuntarily everyone started forward. 

"Don’t come to me. I’ll come to you,’’ he said, 
and walked to the front of the platform, where they 
all gathered round to admire. 

"Intact,” Whitehope said. "And the last man to 
look at that died five thousand years ago.” 

"Three thousand five hundred would be more 
accurate,” Sir Isambard corrected. 

"Oh, we w'on’t quibble about an odd thousand 
years. But tell us what you’ve seen. Is there any 
chance of anything more?” 

"I should say there’s every chance in the world. 
I am inclined to believe that what we*“have dis- 
covered is a secret treasure-house, where the 
palace valuables were stored when word came of an 
invasion or raid. Curiously enough, this hole is 
not the real entrance to the cave. The wall must 
have been thin, and the bomb blew it in. But I am 
of the opinion that an underground stream runs 
through the cave. I could hear running water. The 
entrance is probably where that stream ccanes out.” 

"Then how did the original gryphon come out 
this side?” 

"It was on a kind of ledge that runs round inside 
the cave, whether natural or artificial I am unable 
to say. But, with our torches, we could see a 
number of bulky objects on it. We shall need 
ladders to get up to it. The hole is in the middle of 
this ledge. I picked this gryphon up on the floor 
amongst the earth we had disturbed in our descent. 
This one fell inside from the ledge, and the other 
fell outside. I think +hat is the answer.” 
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“Well, what are we waiting for? Let’s get 
busy. We can reach the ledge from the entrance 
here.” 

“No, you cannot,” Sir Isambard contradicted. 
“As soon as you attempt it, you are on loose earth 
and slide down to the cave floor. We will lower 
the platform a little at the hole. Then we will get 
ladders down. First we must dig out all the loose 
earth and put it through sieves. Finally, of course, 
we shall have to build steps, but that can wait. 
The van can go for ladders from my store, while we 
get busy digging the platform down to firmer 
ground, and sieving the earth that has fallen to the 
cave floor.” 

Sir Isambard instructed Kosta to send two of his 
men in the van to the store, where, over the years, 
every kind of digging equipment for archaeological 
work had accumulated. They would also bring 
sieves and more trowels and spades, trays and 
lamps, and canvas bags for the “finds”. Before 
the van«left^ ,Sir Isambard added the camera box 
and trestles and planks to the list of requirements. 

Alexandros was one of the two men who went 
off in the van. As they drove in to Candia he said. 
“We must celebrate. Let us stop at Krassopetra’s. 
The tsikoudhia is good there.” 

The driver said, “Are you going to pay for the 
drinks? I have no money to spare for such 
luxuries.” 

“Have no anxiety in that direction. I have a 
little money from the last lot of raisins my wife 
sold from our farm.” 
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"In that case we will certainly stop. What are 
we celebrating? I did not see anything. I only 
heard the excitement.” 

“Sir Isambard brought up a golden gryphon from 
the cave, and it seems that there are more.” 

The second workman, whose name was Manoli, 
said, "If there is more gold, it will be the richest 
find ever made. What a shame to think it will go 
to the museum, where nobodv can get any ad- 
vantage from such treasure. 1 wish I could find 
one such giy'phun. I would sell it in Athens and 
buy a farm like yours, Alexandros.” 

"You must not talk like that, Manolt. Kosta 
would never employ us again if he even heard us 
saying such things.” 

"I did not say steal, and 1 did not mean steal. 
I said find, and that is exactly what I meant. 
Others have been lucky in finding things, and I 
.should like to be the same.” 

"Well, perhaps one of these days your luck may 
change.” Alexandros made a men^ note that 
Manoli might be useful. 

Krassopetra’s cafe was in the High Street, close 
to Azzopardi’s. Ihcy left the van and went to a 
table, where Alexandros ordered tsikoudhia. When 
the first round had been drunk he ordered a second 
round. 

"Now you must excuse me for a few minutes. I 
must just pop down the street to see the broker who 
buys my raisins.” 

The driver said, "Don’t be too long, or Kosta 
may be angry.” 
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“Never fear, I won’t," Alexandres said, and 
hurried off. 

Zilliacus Azzopardi was in the shop when 
Alexandres walked in. 

“I did not expect you till to-night. What has 
happened?" 

“Don't worry. I haven’t got the sack,” Alex- 
andres said. “Can we go inside ? I have news.” 

They went into the inner room. Zilliacus lit a 
cigarette and gave Alexandres one. 

“Now, how did you get here, when you are 
supposed to be at work?" 

“I came in with the van to fetch ladders. You 
will hardly credit vhat they have found. A 
gryphon, like those in the throne-room at Knossos. 
The most beautiful thing, made of gold, about 
fifteen centimetres long, and the head nearly as 
high. And they think there will be much more. 
They found the entrance to a cave near the top of 
that cliff, where I told you we started work.” 

“Caro w'e get into it, or will there be a guard 
to-night?” * 

“I think there will certainly be a guard. ]3ut 
there is, it seems, another entrance, and I think I 
know where that is.” 

“Well, where is it?” Zilliacus demanded, although 
he knew full well why Alexandros had stopped. 

“If I tell you, that entrance will no longer have 
any value for me,” Alexandros demurred. “At 
present it is worth something like fifty thousand 
drachmas.” 

Zilliacus laughed. “It is worth exactly what I 
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intend to pay for it, and no more. I will give you 
five thousand drachmas.” 

Alexandros was furious. “I have never been so 
insulted. If I were to say all I know, you would go 
to prison to-morrow. You . . .” 

“You mean, we should go to prison together, 
and you would lose your farm,” ZiUiacus remarked 
unemotionally. 

“I would endure even that to see you lose all 
your money and possessions. When I think of the 
money that my work has brought you and the 
miserable recompense it has brought me.” 

“You would be wasting your time. Think in- 
stead that, without me, you would have had 
nothing more than your wages as a labourer. No 
farm, no beautiful wife. ... It was the farm Maria 
married. You would never have got her without 
it. Think of all this, and then stop wasting my 
time. Five thousand drachmas is my price. Take 
it or leave it.” 

Alexandros threw up his hands,, in despair. 
“You really are a demon from Hades. You are 
harder than the rock of which this island is 
composed. You know I must accept. Very well. 
Give mo the money.” 

Zilliacus went to a safe in the wall, unlocked it, 
and tot k out a bundle of notes. He counted out 
five thousand drachmas, which he gave to 
Alexandros. 

“The entrance is where the stream Zolas leaves 
the hillside, two kilometres from where we are 
working. l)o you wan. me to come with you?” 

G 
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“Of course. And that will be another five 
thousand, with a percentage of what I receive for 
whatever we are able to get from the cave.” 

“Now this time, Zilliacus, I thank you. And I 
hope the percentage will be as great as the last 
time you paid me in that fashion. Although you 
are as hard as stone, I will admit now that it is a 
pleasure to be working with someone whose word 
one can trust.” 

Zilliacus shrugged his shoulders. He said, “As I 
have told you before, Alexandres, I am above lies 
and broken promises. Those are the tools of weak 
men. Now you had better go, or Kosta may ask 
why you have been so long. You had better come 
here, and we will have a meal at nine to-night.” 

“I could bring another man if you want one. I 
think Manoli would be willing to come. He is a 
good worker, and trustworthy.” 

“I want no more. The fewer men I have to trust 
the better.” 

When Alessandros got back to the caf^, the driver 
said he had ordered another drink of tsikoudhia, for 
which Alexandros would have to pay for being 
away so long. He was a relatively wealthy man 
with a raisin farm, he could afford it. Alexandros 
protested, but he paid, and they set off again in the 
van. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CAVE GIVES UP ITS SECRET 

When the van arrived back at the site, the cave 
end of the platform had been lowered. The ladders 
were hauled up the slope. Two were laid and 
secured down to the cave floor, and two were 
lowered down to be used for reaching the ledge 
round the cave. Kosta had ht a pressure lamp and 
placed it on the floor of the cave. It threw weird 
shadows on the roof as people passed by, and 
caused the two or three enormous stalactites to 
shine in a ghostly manner. 

"My word, it’s eerie," Whiteliope said, as he 
stepped off the ladder on to the floor of the cave. 
"When can we start examining the finds?” 

"Not until I nave taken photographs,” Sir 
Isambard replied. "I have never unearthed any- 
thing quite hke this. It is still a puzzle, although I 
tliink my theory is the correct one, that the 
treasure was hidden here in anticipation of some 
raid.” 

In the meantime, Alexandror, Manoli and the 
other two Cretans were busy with sieves and 
trowels going through the earth that had fallen 
from below the entrance. Jock, James, Wolsel 
and the boys were filli ng sacks of the sieved earth 
and passing them ur the ladders and down to Plug 
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at the foot of the slope. Wister and Johan were 
with Whitehope watching Sir Isambard and 
Kosta. 

“Now we will see what lies beneath the dust,” 
Sir Isambard said, as he finished with the camera. 

He and Kosta placed a ladder against the ledge, 
and Wister and Johan placed another beside it. 
Sir Isambard handed Whitehope a writing-pad and 
a ball pen. 

“You take down what I call out,” he said. 
“Kosta, you come up the other ladder and hold the 
torch. Skipper, you and Johan take the things we 
pass down and place them on the trays. We will 
number the trays. One, Two and Three. Fill one 
tray before you start on the second.” 

“Aye aye, sir,” Wister replied, “Whatever you 
say, goes.” 

“Then here we go,” Sir Isambard announced, 
and climbed one ladder, with Kosta ascending the 
other. 

“I car»t begir the suspense,” Whitehope re- 
marked. “Give us a running commentary, Izzy, 
please.” 

“Very well. I have now arrived at the top of the 
ladder, and I see before me what looks like a large 
tray, about four feet long and a foot wide, with, I 
think, two handles at each end. There are four 
groups of objects on it. They must have been in 
bags, as some of the fabric is still intact, but it will 
fall to powder when I touch it. Yes, I have picked 
up one of the group nearest me.” 

He held it up and blew a cl^ud of dust off it. It 
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was a little golden calf about the same size as the 
gryphons. The other objects in the group were also 
calves of a similar design. There were four of 
them. Sir Isambard passed them down. White- 
hope took one close to the light to examine it. 

“Unbelievable,” he remarked. “The folds of the 
skin and the legs tucked under it — it’s lifelike. 
Right, I’ve got that down. Four calves.” 

Sir Isambard continued, “I am now picking up 
an object from another group. Hullo, this is 
interesting. A bull’s head.” 

He held it up. The horns were unusual in that 
they curved out slightly then went straight up. 

“The sacramental horns,” Sir Isambard ex- 
plained. “A feature of Minoan religion. Four of 
them, too.” 

They were passed down and placed on the tray. 
So it went on. The other two groups on the tray 
were four goats and four \'otive axes, sacred, 
double-axed weapons, relatively the same size as 
the gryphons and the other animals. 

“Now,” Sir Isambard said, “we come to the 
tray. There should be a dusting-brush in the 
camera box. Will you pass it up, please?” 

The brush was passed up, but a cry from one of 
the men under the entrance ladders made him 
pause and look round. A man hurried across with 
a third golden gryphon in his hand. It was un- 
broken. 

“Splendid,” Sir Isambard cried. “Put it on the 
tray. That makes three. There must obviously 
be a fourth. For some* reason, which will probably 
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be explained later, there seems to be four of every- 
thing. Keep at it.” 

He had spoken in English. The man may have 
understood, but Kosta repeated the words in 
Greek. Then Kosta said a few words in Greek to 
Sir Isambard, which made him take out his watch. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed. “It is nearly 
three o’clock. We must stop for lunch.” 

“Izzy, you are completely without heart,” 
Whitehope stated. “I’m so excited, the lunch will 
boil in my mouth.” 

“I am just as excited as you are,” Sir Isambard 
returned. “I forgot all about the time, but I like 
order in everything, and now that I know it’s time 
for lunch, we’ll stop and have it. If we had gone on, 
we should have found suddenly that we were too 
tired and famished to get the full enjoyment from 
these miracle finds. After lunch we shall enjoy our 
finds all the more.” 

Sitting over their lunch of cold chicken and ham- 
and-toBgue^ sandwiches washed down by bottles of 
beer. Captain W’ister enquired where their precious 
finds would be stored for the night. 

“In the ordinary way I should take them to the 
museum,” Sir Isambard stated. “But I think I 
shall keep them here till I have cleared out the 
whole of the shelf.” 

“What sort of a guard will you put on them?” 

“Do you know I have never had to guard any- 
thing quite as precious as this? But I cannot for 
the life of me see what Zilliacus Azzopardi can do. 
If I leave Kosta and anotheftman, I can get a small 
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tent from the store and they can set it up on the 
platform. That should be sufficient.” 

Whitehope said, “Two men could be easily over- 
powered, Izzy.” 

Sir Isambard was a trifle sharp in his reply. 
“But we do not get that sort of thing in Crete. 
Pilfering, certainly, but not what amounts to 
armed robbery. You have been reading too many 
thrillers. You’re thinking of London. This is 
Crete, a peaceable, quiet backwater. I admit some 
of the islands in the Archipelago have a bad name, 
but I am not sure that even that reputation is not 
a dead relic of the past.” Sir Isambard seemed to 
make up his mind. “No,” he said finally, “I shall 
leave Kosta and one man. Please do not refer to it 
again.” 

Wister, Whitehope and Plug exchanged glances. 
Wister winked with the e5'e away from Sir Isam- 
bard. The atmosphere was a trifle tense, but a 
welcome interruption changed it. Michael and 
John came over to the group. 

“Could w'e go down and look at what has been 
found?” John asked. 

“Certainly,” Sir Isambard said. “But do not 
go up the ladders to the ledge, round the cave.” 

The two were obviously emissaries from the 
working squad, for when they ri.<urned, all hands 
got hold of the life-line? and clambered up the 
slope. AU, that is, except the Cretans. They sat 
back and smoked cigarettes, smiling at the excite- 
ment of these amateurs at the game. After all, the 
Cretans had been aoing this for years. Then 
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Alexandros got up, remarking that he had better 
go along to see that the amateurs did not climb the 
ladder to look at things on the ledge. When he 
went down into the cave the Flying Spray crew 
were round the tray with the “finds”. He climbed 
up the ladder to the ledge. No one bothered. He 
was one of the regular workmen, and knew what he 
was doing. Alexandros switched on a torch which 
had been left on the ledge, and flashed it along over 
the dusty heaps. All he could make out was that 
some were larger than others. He did not know 
how much Zilliacus intended removing, but, if 
everything was to be moved in one trip, consider- 
ably more than four men would be needed. How- 
ever, that was a problem for Zilliacus to decide 
when he received a report of the quantity lying 
there. He switched off the torch and replaced it 
where he had found it ; then went down the ladder. 
He crossed to the group round the tray and stood 
listening to their remarks. 

“I wouldn’t, mind a couple of these wee calves,” 
Boyd was saying. “They’d look nice on the 
mantelpiece of me little farmhouse.” 

“I’m thinkin’ ye’d have tae sell ye’r farmhouse 
tae get the price o’ one of these, n’er mind two,” 
Jock remarked. 

“Unless I popped this one into me pocket on the 
quiet.” Boyd gave them a mischievous glance. 
“I’m sure none of ye’d tell on me.” 

“No, we’d wait tiU a reward was offered. 
Then we’d have you run in, and collect,” John 
said. 
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“If that isn’t a real English trick, but I'll go me 
heart ye'd like tae have one y’erself.’’ 

“Yes, I should,” John replied. “And we have 
reason to believe that a man named Zilliacus 
Azzopardi, in Candia, would be interested. So if 
you pinch that one, Boyd, you’d better take it to 
him. He’d buy it.” 

This remark startled Alexandros. How on earth 
could these sailors off an English yacht have any 
knowledge of ZiUiacus’s interest in the finds? He 
must certainly report this. He felt a sudden pre- 
monition that perhaps the Azzopardi plans might 
not run as smoothly as usual, and it would be as 
well not to be associated with them on this 
occasion. Then the thought of the second five 
thousand drachmas and the percentage after that 
was sufficient to quell the premonition. But 
Wolsel’s next remark startled him still more, 
although it was only a chance supposition on 
Wolsel’s part. 

“I can’t see Azzu^.;arJi buying it, Ijut I expect if 
he got the chance he’d steal it.” 

At this moment Sir Is. mbard and the others 
returned, and soon worx was proceeding as 
smoothly as before. Sir Isambard took a feather 
duster out of the camera box, and, when he got up 
the ladder, he proceeded to dust the tray that had 
held the four groups. After 0 moment he exclaimed 
and, switching on his torch, examined the tray 
closely. 

“This is amazing,” he murmured. 

“What have you found?” Whitehope called. 
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“This tray is solid gold. Will two of you come 
up the ladder and take it?” 

Wister and Johan each went up a ladder. Kosta 
and Sir Isambard lifted the tray. It was very 
heavy. As they passed it down, Sir Isambard 
said: 

“Do not touch the handles. 1 think each one is 
an elephant’s tusk, but the ivory may have 
perished after all this time.” 

Wister and Johan placed it carefully on the 
ground near the lamp, and Sir Isambard came 
down to examine it. After he had dusted it 
minutely, he went on his knees to get a closer 
look. The tray Wcis beautifully chased all over. 
It had a broad, heavy edge with curiously shaped 
slots at intervals. They were all bending over it 
admiring the exquisite work when, suddenly. 
Plug turned and took one of the gold calves 
and fitted it into one of the slots. It fitted 
exactly. 

“Of CourjicL” Sir Isambard exclaimed. 

“Good old Plug,” Whitebope said. “Hits the 
nail on the head every time.” 

The goats, the bulls’ heads and the calves aU 
had slots into which they fitted, and at each 
comer there were small holes w'hich took the 
votive axes. With all the figures in their positions 
the tray presented a spectacle of glittering magnifi- 
cence. 

“But where do the gryphons go?” Whitehope 
queried. 

“1 have an idea,” Sir isambard replied. He 
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carefully dusted the ivory tusks. “Yes, it is as I 
thought,” he said. “They go before and behind. 
There are slots cut in the ivory, but we will not 
attempt to insert them till the tray is in its per- 
manent position in the museum at Candia. What a 
find this is. People will come from aU over the 
world to see it.” 

“And you will be even more famous than you 
are, Izzy.” 

“But nobody will know anything about the 
man who brought it ail about,” Wister put 
in. 

“Yes, they will,” Sir Isambard insisted. “I 
shall see that Johan’s name is in a prominent 
position as the man through whom this incredible 
discovery was made.” 

“You had better credit the German bombers 
too,” Johan said. “It’s a case of good coming 
out of evil.” 

“We may mention them, no more,” Sir Isambard 
muttered half to himself. He w'as ,pxamiAing the 
design on the tray. “Extraordinary, ’’ he said. “I 
think we have the solutioi’ here I shall have to 
examine it in daylight.” He stood up. “Apparently 
this tray w’^as earned in a procession The whole 
picture is on the tiay. The rulers of Crete were 
Priest-Kings, and the figures round the edge of the 
tray are symbols of feature in the Minoan life 
and religion.” 

He knelt down again and directed the light from 
his torch on to the design. The others gathered 
round on either side of him. He pointed to four 
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figures in the design. They were leading a pro- 
cession. 

“And,” Whitehope exclaimed, “this tray is 
what they are carrying, one man to a tusk. It’s 
the tray all right, the figures round the edge, and a 
votive axe sticking up at each corner. And there’s 
proof there are four gryphons. You were right, 
Izzy. There’s a gryphon on each tusk.” 

“An’ what’s behind ’em ought to tell us what 
them other things are on the shelf,” Plug said. 

“That is what I hope,” Sir Isambard added. 

“The next pair’s carrying a boat by the look of 
it, with sails,” Wister said. 

“Yes, and if the work is as suj^erlative as the 
craftsmanship of this tray, it will be the greatest 
discovery of all,” Sir Isambard said. “?'or no 
accurate model of a ship of that time has ever been 
found. We have one or two pictures from Egypt 
and a few on Minoan pottery, but these are merely 
outlines. If we find the exact model of a ship, the 
find wiB b§ as historical as the discoveries in 
Tutankhamen’s tomb.” 

Whitehope said, “For goodness’ sake, let’s get 
on with it then. We can look at this any time. 
I must see what this ship is like.” 

Within the next quarter of an hour the ship was 
on the floor of the cave, sitting on the stand which 
carried it in the procession. It was three feet long 
by about nine inches broad, made of some very 
hard wood which had withstood the decaying 
effect of time. The hull swept up to the long, high 
neck and blunt head of an kntediluvian monster. 
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The outside of the hull was thinly plated with 
gold, and the neck and figurehead were solid gold. 
The mast was encased in gold and also the yard 
that carried the sail, but the sail itself must have 
been of some material that had perished. A pile of 
tiny gold medallions in the bottom of the boat had 
probably fallen from the sail. Wister and Plug 
were intently examining the interior of the boat, 
the forcdeck and the poop, and the single line of 
holes each side for oars. 

“No thwarts,” Wister said. “They must liave 
worked the oars standing up.” 

“Pity there’s nothing to show us how big that 
craft was,” Plug remarked 

“I should say she was a hundred feet long,” Sir 
Isambard stated. He got up and ascended the 
ladder, and Kosta followed. “We must continue. 
Soon it will be time to stop.” 

By five o'clock they had worked halfway along 
the ledge, and the obiocts spread out on the cave 
floor included twenty gold statuettes,, each about 
ten inches high and of exquisite workmanship, 
representing dancing girls, wrestlers, runners, 
musical-instrument players and bulls with men 
and women leaping over them. They were 
obviously meant to be arranged like a frieze, and 
carried along, because there were tv o long, narrow 
platforms made of the same ha’ wood as the boat 
and plated with gold, with slots for the figures to 
fit into. There were also a number of gold vases 
o^ two kinds — tall, slender ones shaped like the 
outline of cypress trees, and a narrow jug type with 
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large handles. Each vase was wonderfully chased 
with pictures and designs. The last thing brought 
down, before work was stopped for the day, was a 
gold cylinder about two feet long and a foot in 
diameter. It revolved on a shaft that rested on 
supports at each end, the whole fixed to a flat 
wooden frame for carrying it. The cylinder was 
covered in hieroglyphics. Sir Isambard said that 
they were similar to those on the stone tables of the 
law which had been found at Gortyna, and which 
had proved undecipherable. There was no Rosetta 
stone in this case to solve the mystery of the 
written language that was probably earlier than 
cuneiform. 

Wister and Lord Whitehope managed to have a 
few words together while Sir Isambard was 
giving instructions to Kosta regarding the night 
watch. 

Whitehope said, “Look here. Skipper, we’ve got 
to do something about these treasures. They are 
literacy priceless. If Diamatos is in reality behind 
Azzopardi, there will be enough money to per- 
suade one of these workmen to talk. And once 
Azzopardi learns what we’ve found and that only 
two men are on guard, he’s only got to raise three 
or four toughs to overpower them and help him- 
self. What can we do about it?” 

Wister replied, ‘There’s only one thing to do. 
Plug and I will come back here and hold that cave. 
It’ll be all the easier because we shan’t be expected. 
We’ll come back with you and have dinner on 
board. Then we’ll wander ashore to see the town 
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at night, and run out in a car to within a mile of 
this place.” 

"That's a splendid idea. I’d love to come with 
you, but Izzy would suspect something, so rU 
stay on board with him. I shall sleep easy to- 
night, knowing you two arc on guard there.” 



CHAPTER VII 


AZZOPARDI STRIKES 

That evening four men were dining at Krasso- 
petra’s. They were Zilliacus, Telemachus Alex- 
andres and a fourth man Zidakis, a brother of 
ZiUiacus. Alexandres was the last to arrive. 

When tsikoudhia had been ordered he told his 
story. The other listened almost incredulously. 

“Nothing that has ever been found can compare 
with this treasure, and still only half has been 
lifted from the shelf,” he concluded. 

Zidakis said, “Would it not be better to wait 
till all has been uncovered?” 

“No, it will certainly be placed in the museum 
to-morrow,” Alexandros replied. “To-day it was 
only the excitement of wondering what would turn 
up next that kept them working tiU it was too late 
for the museum.” 

“I agree,” Zilliacus said. “The fates have laid a 
golden path for us. To-night the door is open. 
To-morrow it will be shut.” 

“But now I have something unpleasant to im- 
part,” Alexandros stated. He told them about 
John’s remark and what Wolsel had said later. 
“How could they possibly have reason to suspect 
you, Zilliacus?” 

“I think it is pure chance,” Zilliacus considered. 

II2 
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“Teleraachus here pressed his enquiries loo urgent- 
ly when the two sailors and the cabin-boy came 
ashore. I think they had reason to expect valuable 
finds, because one of the sailors was about to tell 
something, when the older one made some sign 
which stopped him. I think something must have 
been found in the neighbourhood, which indicated 
the presence of this treasure otherwise how could 
they have gone straight to the spot and found the 
cave at once? In such a case the crev’^ had probably 
been warned about security.” 

Telemachus said, “They know too that you are the 
leading dealer in antiquities, and would naturally 
wish to acquire anything which might be saleable.” 

“Yes,” Zilliacus agreed. “That is so. I think the 
remark was pure coincidence. But, in any case, 
consider the position. We enter the cave by the 
hole where the stream Zolas comes out. We bring 
the treasure out the same way, straight on to the 
beach. A boat takes the treasure out to a schooner, 
which then sails away. W'e return to ourjiouses 
and go to bed. We gel up in ■*he morning as usual 
and continue the normal routine of our lives. The 
loss will not be discovered till they begin work to- 
morrow morning. Nobody has been attacked. 
Nobody has seen anything. The treasure has just 
vanished. What possible connccti'm can there be 
between us and the spirits v'‘‘ the night who have 
caused the treasure to vanish into thin air?” 

The others agreed that the plan seemed so simple, 
there was no possibility of suspicion falling on any 
of them. 

H 
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Zidakis said, “The only point, which occurs to 
me, is whether Diamatos will be able to pay us the 
value of what we are sending him.” 

Zilliacus chuckled. “You might equally wonder 
whether his millionaire clients are able to pay him 
the value of what he sends them. Come, let us eat, 
and then disperse to our homes as we do every 
night . And see that your lights arc put c-ut at the 
usual time, and that there is no unusual sign when 
you leave your house.s for our appoinlmeiu later.” 

He signalled to a waiter. 

When the party had dispersed and Zilliacus and 
Telemaclius were in the flat above tlie shop, 
where their two families lived, iVlana.hus re- 
marked: 

“Have you thought any nu»re about tie tw'o 
men who jwesented the caid of Diamato-'.^” 

“No,” Zilli.icus answered. “If they are from 
Diamatos, they have their own work to do. If 
they are not from him, there is nothing i can do 
about, them, until they make some move which 
touches oh our plans. Once the sclit^oner has 
sailed away, the matter is out ol our hands. In 
any case, they can do nothing which will affect 
our plans to-night. 1 telegraphed Diamatos this 
afternoon about the gryphon, and I shall telegraph 
again to-morrow about what we have sent off. 
Also I shall write about the w'hole affair and men- 
tion the two men.” 

• • • • • 

Just after ten that night. Captain Wistcr and 
Plug announced their interKion of going ashore and 
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seeing how Candia amused itself after working 
hours. They strolled up the main street watching 
the brightly lit caf<5s and the cheerful crowds. 

Suddenly Wister said, “There’s a bit of the 
puzzle that connects up. See the four at that table 
across the road, next that party of three with the 
woman?’’ 

As they ])assp(l. Plug glanced across. 

“Sure 1 see ’em,’’ he said. “That’s Alcxandros 
and the Azzopardi merchant. What would you 
call that, coincidence or co-operation?’’ 

“T’d call it collaboration. D’you remember 
when Kosta lined his men up vosterdav? Alex- 
andres was the new boy. Sir I^-ambard didn’t 
know him, but that sim’plc .soul accepted him on 
Kosta’s w'ord.’’ 

Plug said, “1 got a feeling that Kosta is siraight 
though. He’s a ])retly regular gm is that one.” 

“I agree,” \^’ister said. “1 agree entirely. 
Kosta knows this Alexandres as a regular arf haro- 
logical worker who’s been with the French vrowd. 
He jirobably knows him in die town hhre. Alex- 
andres may be a jallar of the local church. Not a 
regular bad man or anything like that. Bui that’s 
what we’re up against. The respectable citizen, 
who keeps Ins good name, but docs a bit of tricky 
w’ork under cover. That kind of thing is a 'natural’ 
in this part of the world, where morals and eyer}’- 
thing else are on a different plane from what w’e’re 
used to.” 

“Are you going back to tell Lord \V. and get him 
to break it to Sir Isambard?” 
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“No. Plenty of time to do that to-morrow, if 
anything turns up to-night.” 

They walked on. A little farther up the street, 
the driver of a large open car grinned at them and 
said: 

“You like see nice things? I show yotr Knossos 
the j)alace? Very beautiful in big moon to- 
night.” 

“Do you know the Servili road?” Wister en- 
quired. 

“Yes, I know,” the man answered. “Nothing sec 
there. I take you Knossos. Very beautiful to see 
in lovely moon.” 

Wister ojiened the do«.)r. He and Plug got in. 

“You drive out on the Servili road. I’ll tell you 
when to stop,” Wister said. 

“I tell you, Servili road is nothing. I take 
you ...” 

“Yes, I know,” Wister interriqiled. “You take 
us Knossos, very beautiful in moonlight. Look, 
you take us^the Sertdli road, and I'll pay you the 
same as for Knossos. How much will that be?” 

“One thousand drachmas.” 

“Not a hope,” Wister said. “I’U give you five 
hundred drachmas.” 

“That is impossible. Five hundred drachmas not 
enough for buy petrol. I am poor man, I . . .” 

“All right. Never mind.” 

Wister opened the door and got out. Plug was 
about to follow when the drivei said: 

“I take you where you want for seven hundred 
fifty.” 
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“No.” Wister was quite final. “Come on, 
Plug.” 

Plug got out, and they started W'alking up the 
street. The man started his engine and followed 
beside them. The two turned round and walked 
down the street. 

The driver gave in. 

“All right, sir. I take you for five hundred. But 
1 lose money. It is not enough for petrol.” 

They got in, and the car started up the main 
street. 

“I like being driven by a philanthropist,” 
W’ister remarked. VMicn the car had driven a mile 
beyond Servili they told the driver to stop, and 
they got out and paid him. 

“How you come back?” he asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“^^'e’re not going back.” Wister told him. 
“Were going for a nice walk in the lovely moon. 
You go back, (iood night.” 

The driver turned his car and looked round two 
or three times to make sure that they were not 
having some strange joke with him. Finally, he 
shook his head and drove away into the night. 
The two strode off along the road. 

'Ihe site was bathed in bright moonlight when 
they arrived. They could see the low tent on the 
platform. They each took a life-line and climbed 
up. Gentle snores came from within the tent. 
Wister crept over to the cave mouth. He saw that 
Kosta had wisely drawn up the ladders and laid 
them along each side ()f the platform. He felt that 
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he could easily have put one of the ladders down 
without awakening the sleepers. He flashed his 
torch down into the cave, and the treasure gUttered 
back at him. He returned to Plug and held up two 
thumbs to signify that all was well. Then they 
each found a convenient “back” against the 
slanting side walls of earth and dropped oft into 
light slumber. 

Vvister opened his eyes. He was awake and 
alert. He remained motionless, listening. Some- 
thing must have wakened him, but he could hear 
nothing. After a few moments he got up and crept 
to the cave month Everything was quite still 
He took out his torch 1 o flash it inside, when some- 
where in the fai depth of the cave a momentarj^ 
flash of light caxight his eyes Foi a second he 
wondered il he w as seeing things. 1 hen it occurred 
again, and if it was possible to judge, seemed 
farther awav. He flashed his torch downwards 

“Plug, Kosta, the ladders, quick!” he cried. 

Plug waS up in a flash. He lifted one end of a 
ladder that Wister was already dragging towards 
the cave mouth. 

“What happened?” he ijueried as Wister placed 
the end of the ladder over the edge of the platform. 

“It’s all gone,” Wister said. 

Plug slid the ladder down to the cave floor. 
Kosta, a little heavy eyed and bewildered, emerged 
from the tent followed by Manoli. 

“What you do?” he cried. 

Plug was halfway down tiie ladder. 
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Wister said, “The treasure's gone, Kosta. There 
must be another entrance. I saw the flash of a 
torch away inside the cave. Plug and I are going 
after them. You stay here and look after what’s 
left on the shelf.’’ 

Kosta gave what sounded hke a wail of dismay, 
then began talking rapidly in Greek to Manoli. 
That was the last Wister heard. He and Plug both 
had powerful torches. They made their way 
rapidly past the stalactites. The floor of the cave 
sloped downw'ards. They could hear running 
water, and it was necessary to pick Jtheir way 
carefully. Occasionally they had to make their 
way round big limestone rocks. After a time, tlie 
sides anil roof of the cave narrowed inwards till 
they had to walk in single file. Then, suddenly, 
they found themselves in a great cavern with a 
rock-studded floor. The wide bed of a stream ran 
across the middle, but it w’as only a streamlet of 
water that gurgled along the centre of the bed. 
They climbed dow'n and followed the streaiji till it 
reached a low gap in the n cks. They Had to stoop 
low, walking on either side of the stream, and 
eventually they emerged on to a moonlit foreshore. 

“Nobody here,’’ Plug .said. Then he flashed his 
torch to the ground. “Footmarks goin’ down to the 
water.’’ 

They followed the tracks of many feet dow'n to 
the water’s edge. Then they looked across the 
water and saw a boat going alongside a Greek 
schooner, barely a quarter of a mile out. 

“Keep flashing your torch. Plug,” Wister said. 
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“The blighters may think they’ve forgotten some- 
thing an' come back. If we could get aboard that 
schooner, we'd soon deal with that lot.’’ 

They watched. In a moment they heard voices, 
then the boat turned round and started back for 
the shore. 

“We’ll get aboard peacefully,’’ Wister said. 
“Then at the first chance hold ’em up with our 
guns.’’ 

When the boat was some twenty yards out, the 
two men in her stopped rowing. One of them stood 
up and called out, 

Wister replied, “We want to come aboard and 
see the Captain. . . . Wish I could speak their 
lingo,’’ he muttered. 

Ihe man exchanged a few words with his 
companion, then he called out again 

“They got you beat, Joe. They smeU a rat,’’ Plug 
said 

“Me speak Captain, el commander, capitano,’’ 
Wister cried. 

The man in the boat held up his hand, sat down 
and the two rowed the boat in to the beach. 

“I don’t know what I said that turned the key, 
but it’s done it,” W’ister remarked 

The boat crunched on to the gravel, and Wister 
and Plug climbed over the bow, stepping across the 
thwarts to the stern. They grinned pleasantly at 
the men, saying “Many thanks” in as many 
languages as they could think of. The result was 
satisfactory. The men grinned in reply. 

“I’m not sure whether ISiat was a cordial or a 
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sardonic grin,” Wister remarked quietly as the 
men pushed the boat off. 

Plug said, “If sardonic means what I think it 
means, that’s what the grin was.” 

“We won’t do any shooting anyway,” Wister 
said. “If we can’t bluff 'em, we’ll get out. There 
are no tides in the Mediterranean, so we can swim 
ashore.” 

When the boat ran alongside the heavy black 
sides of the schooner, they glanced up and saw a 
dozen fierce faces looking down at them over the 
bulwarks. A rope ladder hung over the side, and 
they climbed the few rungs and jumped down on 
to the deck. Here they got a surprise. Zilliacus 
Azzopardi was there, standing beside a huge Greek 
in a striped jersey with trousers rolled up to his 
knees, a pair of old plimsols on his feet and a very 
old yachting cap without a badge on his head. He 
was obviously the Captain. 

“How do you do, my friends,” Zilliacus said, 
stepjung forward. “I wondered when we* should 
meet again.” 

Without hesitation, VVistcr shook hands and 
said, “You don’t waste any lime, Mr. Azzopardi. 
I should have contacted you earlier, but things 
have moved more quickly than I anticipated.” 

“What made you come here to-night?” was 
Azzopardi’s next question 

Wister replied, “Just to make sure nobody else 
gets all that treasure they found yesterday. I was 
up at the cave mouth, but Kosta was there too. 
and I didn’t want to wake him by making any 
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move till I was sure you had taken the last of it 
away. We weren't quite quick enough to catch 
you in the last boat-load, but I’m glad you saw my 
signal. I shouldn’t like to have been left behind.” 

Azzopardi appeared to swallow this rapid im- 
provisation. He said, “What exactly is your 
position in this business?” 

Wister chuckled, “Oh, we’re working in the 
other camp. A kind of bod5'guard to the treasure.” 

“You mean you wish to go in the schooner.” 

“That’s the idea. I’d be glad if you’d explain 
that to the gentle pirate beside 5"ou.” 

Azzopardi smiled. “Certainly, I will,” he said. 

He spoke rapidly in Greek to the big man in the 
striped jersey. Wister smiled to himself. His blutf 
was coming off. 

Actually, Zilliacus Azzopardi was s^^ ing, “These 
two men arc pretending they come irom blamatos. 
They do not know that sound travels in the cave 
and we heard them give the alarm to Kosla and 
the other guard. You had better let them come 
with you, but you must drop them over the side 
before you reach the islands. They j>robably have 
much money in their pockets, so you can take that 
as payment, but, in any case, Diamatos will settle 
with you when you deliver the goods on the island. 
Is that clear?” 

The big man grinned. “I understand,” he said. 
“It shall be done. But it is clear to me that these 
men are also a danger to you, as they know now 
that you are part of the plan. If I silence them for 
ever what is that worth to you?” 
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“You are a true pirate, Captain Hatzidakis, a 
bloodsucker like all the rest,” Azzopardi remarked 
sadly. “When I have word that these two are in- 
deed silent, I will pay you ten thousand drachmas. 
That is my last word, because I also realise that for 
your own i^rotection these two must not be able 
to give evidence against you in this matter.” 

The big man laughed. “You have me there, 
Zilliacus, therefore I will not attempt to j-ress you 
further. You had better go now. 1 wish to be out 
of sight of land by daylight.” 

Wister and Plug could not understand what was 
being said, but they knew what delicate ground 
they were treading, and were alertly watching the 
expressions of the two Creeks during this conversa- 
tion. 

Wister put up his hand and began rubbing the 
lobe of his right ear; Plug was on his right side, 
and would see this. It was a sign that all was not 
well, and that Wister considered they must be 
alert tor some counter-move on the part of the 
enemy. Plug cleared his throat, which signified 
that he understood and was of the same opinion. 

“Well, I will say ‘Bon Voyage’, Mister . . . ? 
You have not told me your names,” Azzopardi 
said. 

“Wister is the name, and this is Alfred Little,” 
Wister informed him. 

“Thank you, Mr. Wister and Mr. Little. The 
Captain know's all about you now, and you may 
travel in the ship.” 

Azzopardi smiled ahd climbed down the rope 
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ladder into the boat, which rapidly rowed him to 
the shore. 

The Greek Captain gave an order. The men all 
went forward, manned a small capstan and began 
heaving up the anchor. By the time the boat 
returned, the schooner was swinging to a short 
cable. The boat was hoisted up. Then two head- 
sails were run up, and all hands manned the 
capstan to lift the anchor right up. 

Wister said quietly, “Plug, this is our chance, 
when we’ve got them all in a bunch for’ard. When 
I cough, you knock out the man at the wheel. I’U 
lay out the skipper and then hold up the crowd.” 

“O.K.,”Plugmurmured. He saunteredaft quietly 
and stood a few feet from the man at the w heel. 

Fate seemed to be plajdng into their hands, for, 
in reply to a shout from forward, the Greek 
Captain went right into the bows and leaned over 
to look at something to do with the anchor cable. 
The men had stopped heaving and were watching 
the Cfeptain, apparently waiting for his next order. 

Wister coughed and walked forward. He heard 
the thud as Plug laid out the helmsman with a 
scientific blow under the jaw. Then he heard 
Plug’s footsteps coming along the deck. 

“All right, gentlemen, put your hands up,” 
Wister said. There was a sharp penetrating note 
in his voice, which made the dozen men look 
round. They saw a tall man covering them with an 
automatic pistol. They remained for a moment 
uncertain what to do. 

“Put up your hands,” Wister snapped. 
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Plug repeated, “Put your hands up,” and put 
his hands up to show them what was required. 

No hand went up, but there was a ripple of 
movement, and every man was holding a knife. 
The moonlight glinted wickedly on the blades. 
The men made no move. 

“They've called our bluff, Plug. We’ll have to 
swim for it. The only way to stop ’em ’ud be to 
kill, an’ that’s the last thing I’ll do.” 

“Look out!” Plug ejaculated. But Wister had 
seen. He ducked and fired at the same time. A 
knife clattered on the deck behind, and the man 
who had thrown it w'as cursing as blood dripped 
from his fingers. 

“Cut the boat falls, then get over the side,” 
Wister snapped. “I’m coming.” 

Brandishing their knives and hissing impreca- 
tions, the Greek crew charged, with the old pirate 
in the lead. Wister backed rapidly. He fired 
three times in rapid succession, and three Greeks 
with damaged hands dropped their knives. The 
line faltered and stopped The ol^ pirate turned 
on them and shouted ferociously. Wister knew this 
was his chance. 

“O.K., Plug?” he shouted. 

“O.K.,” came the answer. 

Wister vaulted over the low bulwarks, and, 
holding his pistol hand a^ ove his head, landed 
sitting on the water. He just went under, but the 
upheld hand kept the pistol from getting wet. He 
turned on his back, and, kicking hard, swam for 
the shore. He was expecting a knife to be thrown. 
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and thanked providence for the moonlight as it 
showed him the upraised arm. He fired, and 
although it was a chance shot, he heard the cry of 
dismay and saw the glint of the knife as it dropped 
into the water. He could hear splashing behind 
him, and knew that Plug was a few yards away. 
He could see the boat, very low in the water and 
drifting aw'ay from the schooner's side. Then 
there was a splash, and he knew that one of the 
crew had jumped into the water to retrieve it. 
But there was no chance of being followed He 
could guess what had happened. Plug had cut the 
boat falls, and one end of the boat had swung 
dowm. When the other fall had been cut the boat 
would have droj)ped end on into the water, and 
although it had righted itself, it must be half -full 
of water. They w ould ha\ e to bale that out before 
they could start in pursuit. 

Throughout the whole business Wister had kept 
his felt hat on. Now^ he trod water while he took it 
off, put the pistol inside and pulled the hat down 
tightly over his ears Plug had not had time to do 
this, so his gun was wet, but with one dry weapon, 
the pair were not so unprepared for any further 
emergency that might arise. 

“That was a tough crowd,” Plug said as he swam 
easily alongside Wister. 

“They had guts,” Wister agreed. 

It was not long before they touched bottom and 
waded ashore. On the beach they stripped and 
wrung all their garments out. Then they dressed 
again 
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“Thank goodness it’s warm weather,” Wister 
said. “Guess our torches are out. We’ll have to go 
round the cliffs till we find the road.” 

The journey round the cliffs and along the track 
till they came to the main road was nearly two 
miles. They called up to Kosta, who came down 
quickly. They explained all that had happened. 

“This very bad,” he said, “'loo terrible. Sir 
Snave he will be so angry. But you ^cU him please, 
it not my fault.” 

“'I'hat’s all right, Kosta. \\ e 11 teU him it wasn’t 
your fault,” Wister said. “Now can you get us a 
horse or donkey and cart from that farm? We’ve 
got to get into Candia.” 

“I try, but I think only j-ierhaps mule.” 

And a mule it was. One only at that. It took 
them the best part of three hours to reach the 
quayside, but the mule had been a great help, as 
thev took it in turns, one riding and one leading the 
mule. 

“What do we do v ith him?” Plug queried its the> 
stood by the gangway leading up to *the Fixing 
Spray's stern. “1 feel kinda grateful to him. If I’d 
had to walk that seven miles, I’d have been just 
about all in, whereas I’m feeling pretty fresh 
now.” 

“We’ll tie him up an’ send sonieone out with a 
bucket of water. 1 expect iiv 's thirsty. We’ve got 
to get to sea quick,” "SVister said. 

Plug made the halter fast to a rail by the quay- 
side, and they went up the gangway. 'Ihomas was 
on anchor watch, and greeted them on the poop. 



CHAPTER VIII 


HUE AND CRY 

“Why, Captain Wister, you look as though you had 
a wet passage,” Thomas said. “Has anything 
happened?” 

“Yes, Thomas. They’ve pinched the treasure. 
We must go after them, but don't do anything 
about it 5^et. I’m not in command this time. I’m 
going down to see Lord Whitehope.” 

Plug said, “Guess I’ll have a wash and change.” 

Wister went down the companion and along the 
alleyway to Lord Whiti'hope’s cabin. He knocked 
on the door. 

After a moment a sleepy voice said, “Come in. 
Hullo, Skippei,” Lord Whitehope exclaimed, sit- 
ting dp in his bunk. “Something has happened, 
obviously.*” 

Wister told him the story briefly. “If we go after 
them now, we can catch them,” he concluded. 

“But it’s rather like looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack, isn’t it?” Wliitehope queried. 

“Not a bit of it,” Wister replied. “If she makes 
for Athens, it’s one hundred and eighty miles. 
The nearest coast-line of Greece is sixty miles. 
There’s a light south-east wind, and she can’t 
make more than four knots. That’s fifteen hours 
to make any part of the Greek coast, whereas we 
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can make it in less than seven hours. If she got 
under way when we left, she’s had four hours start. 
If she had eight hours we could still catch her. 
But we must get under way at once.” 

“By Jove, Skipper, we'U do it,” Whitehope ex- 
claimed excitedly. “I’ll have to break the news to 
Sir Isambard. I’ll try not to say, ‘I told you so.’ 
He’ll probably want to get ashore and look after 
the remainder of the stuff on the shelf. What’s the 
time?” He glanced at the clock on the bulkhead. 
“A quarter-past five. You wake Captain Grant, 
and teU him to start getting under way.” 

He got out of his bunk and went along'in his silk 
pyjamas to Sir Isambard’ s cabin. He knocked on 
the door and went in. “Izzy, Izzy. Wake up,” he 
said, and gently shook Sir Isambard’s shoulder. 

Sir Isambard sat up suddenly, exclaiming, 
“Wliatisit? What’s the matter?” 

Whitehope said, “I’ve got bad news, Izzy. The 
treasures in the ca\e have been stolen. ...” 

“Impossible,” Sir Isambard stated. “You’ve 
been dreaming. Or is it a joke? If ^o, ft’s in very 
bad taste, and I don’t think it is amusing. What 
a crazy feUow you are, Whitehope. At twenty 
minutes past five, too. Go away. I’ve two hours 
more of sleep to put in ” 

Whitehope let him continue, but when he turned 
over and lay down to go to ^leep again, the next 
remark made him sit bolt upright. 

“Captain Wister and Plug have just come back 
from the cave with the news. They were there all 
night.” 
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Sir Isambaxd’s beard seemed positively to 
bristle as he said, “Are you really stating a fact?” 

“I am indeed, Izzy. We felt so sure that some- 
thing was going to happen that I got the Skipper 
and Plug to go along Iasi night and keep Kosta 
company. It was just as well they did. Wister 
woke up at some sound from the cave, and then 
he saw the flash of a torch in the far interior, so he 
and Plug went down and found everything had 
been taken. . . .” 

“Not the remaining things on the shelf?” Sir 
Isambard interrupted. 

“No. But Plug and Skipper followed the thieves 
through the cave to another entrance where an 
underground stream came out. They found them- 
selves on a beach, and even got on board a Greek 
schooner where the things had been taken. The 
crew attacked them with knives, but they managed 
to jump overboard and swim ashore.” 

“Good Heavens!” came out of the beard. 

“I /'ould say something a good deal stronger,” 
Whitehope continued. “But who do you think was 
on the schooner, and was put on shore before she 
left?” 

“After yom: previous remarks, that could be 
only one person — Azzopardi.” 

“That’s the man,” Whitehope confirmed. 

“We must go to the police at once,” Sir Isam- 
bard decided. “Have they got the name of the 
schooner?” 

“No, it was night-time, and they were unable 
to see it, but Grant is getting the ship under way 
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now. Skipper reckons we can intercept them 
before she can make any land.” 

“Suppose they throw those treasures overboard 
to destroy the evidence?” Sir Isambard exclaimed 
in horror. “They might do that if they are being 
pursued. Good gracious, what can we do?” 

Whitehopc was silent for a moment. 

Then he exclaimed, “Izzy. It’s just occurred to 
me. They don’t know about us. We can go right 
up to them, and they’ll never suspect. Heavens! 
that’s a bit of luck. Now what are you going to 
do?” 

“I shall go out to the cave and get tvhat’s left 
on the ledge. W’e’ll get it into the museum to-day. 
I’m glad I've got photographs of what they’ve 
taken. If you fail to recover them, it will be such a 
tragic loss to the whole world that I cannot bear 
to think of it. I’ll get dressed at once.” 

“Very well, as soon as vou’ve gone ashore, we’ll 
leave.” 

Meanwhile, Captain Gram had sent Thoipas to 
turn all hands out. He went into the*fo’«'sle, where 
deep breathing and a few siiores greeted him. 

“Turn out, turn out, show a leg, ’ he cried. “All 
hands on deck. We’re getting under way.” 

The fo’c’slc was alive in a minute with heads and 
feet and bodies emerging from blankets. 

Questions came at Thoms from aiU sides, as 
men hurriedly pulled on trousers and shirts. 

“What’s happened?— WTiy are we getting 
under way? — VTiere are we bound? — What’s the 
game?” 
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“The treasure’s been swiped,” Thomas an- 
nounced dramatically. 

“What's that?— Never!— Who took it?” 

“I dunno, but we’re going after them,” Thomas 
replied. 

Then he went to the cabins where Wolsel and 
John and Michael slept. 

“The treasure’s been swiped,” he explained. 
“We’re going after them. They’ve gone off in a 
schooner.” 

“Oh, this is going to be exciting,” John ex- 
claimed. “It’s not going to be a quiet trip after all.” 

“You two will have to be watched,” Wolsel said. 
“That fight on deck when we captured the Da 
Silva crowd has whetted your appetite, John, but I 
don’t think this is going to be so simple, and I feel 
responsible for you. . . .” 

Thomas broke in, “Mr. Mogridge wants you in 
the engine-room, Mike.” 

“Oh, good,” Michael said. “I like being down 
therewith the diesel engine. Mr. Mogridge says 
I’m a ‘Natural’, whatever that is, but I’m certainly 
going to be an engineer when I leave school.” 

Wolsel said, “You’ll have to do something about 
your mathematics then. You can’t be an engineer 
without maths.” 

“I’ve got time for that when I get back to school. 
Now it’s diesel time.” Michael scuttled off aft to 
go down to the engine-room. 

While the crew were singling up lines on deck. 
Sir Isambard was having a short talk with Lord 
Whitehope and Captain Grunt on the poop. 
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“I’ll report to the police and have Azzopardi 
arrested at once,” Sir Isambard said. 

Captain Wister, who was near, heard the remark 
and stepped over to the group. “Would you mind 
if I offered a suggestion,” he said. 

“Certainly not. Go ahead. Skipper,” Whitehope 
said. 

“It’s just this. If you arrest Azzopardi, there 
will be no means of finding out his connection with 
Diamatos. If you leave it till we get back, and 
then arrest him and search his place, you may find 
letters connecting up the two. He won’t have had 
time to report to Diamatos about what has been 
found, but he’s sure to do that to-day. In any case 
the police won't want to arrest him till we can go 
and swear that we saw him on the schooner.” 

“What, and leave him free to go and make 
another raid on the cave?” Sir Isambard ex- 
ploded. 

“I’m quite sure ho won’t do that,” Wister stated. 
“He knows he’ll have stirred up a hornet’?# nest, 
and he’ll want to lie very iow.” 

“All this business of a connection with Diamatos 
is purely suppo.sition,” Sir Isambard protested. 
“I want to get this villain into prison and make him 
teU where these priceless relics are being taken. 
Then we’ve a chance of getting them back. No, I 
shall have him arrested.” 

Lord Whitehope took up a definite stand. 

He said, “Now listen, Izzy. All along you have 
laughed at the idea of anything being stolen. 
You’ve stuck up for y®ur men, and yet Azzopardi 
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could only have got information from one of your 
men. Everything we said might happen has hap- 
pened, and still you won’t listen to us. It cannot 
make the slightest difference whether Azzopardi is 
arrested now or later. And his connection with 
Diamatos is not supposition. He said himself that 
he had had a letter from Diamatos. If, by leaving 
Azzopardi, we can get Diamatos too, we may solve 
the mystery of many other priceless relics which 
have disappeared in the last few years. If you 
won’t promise to leave Azzopardi till we return, I 
shan’t go after the schooner, and then I don’t think 
you’ll ever get your treasure back. Now what 
about it?” 

Sir Isambard looked at Lord Whitehope. 
“Really, VlTiitehope, when you want to, you can 
be as obstinate as I am. Very well, since you take 
up this stand, I must conform. I’U say nothing 
about Azzopardi. But what exactly are you going 
to do?” 

“First we are going to find this schooner. I 
don’t know whether we shah attempt to board 
her, or whether we shall just shadow her and find 
out where she is going. That is probably the better 
plan. Then, wherever she goes into port we shall 
get the police to go on board and search her for 
the treasure.” 

“That seems the better plan, but do not do 
anything which risks the relics being dropped over- 
board. And do keep in touch with me and let me 
know what is happening.” 

“If it’s possible, I will,” M^itehope said. “Un- 
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fortunately we have no wireless, but if we are any- 
where near a telegraph office I’ll send you word.” 

“I shall wait for it most anxiously. Now I’ll get 
ashore. I can carry this light bag.” 

“You won’t forget to inform the Harbour 
Authorities, and say we will pay our dues when we 
come back, Sir Isambard. will you?” Grant re- 
minded him. 

“No, no. Captain Grant. I’ll remember that. 
WeU, good-bye and good luck.” 

He went down the gangway carrying his bag. 

Slip ropes were placed round the bollsfrds ashore, 
the gangway was hauled aboard and taken down 
to the main deck. Captain Grant rang “Stand by” 
on the engine telegraph and signalled to Plug on 
the fo’c’sle head to heave on the anchor cable and 
the lines to the buoys on either bow. 

Half an hour later. Flying Spray was passing out 
of the outer harbour. 

While she was leaving the port. Captain Wister 
had been busy at the chartroom table. Taking as 
centre the point off the coast where •the Greek 
scliooner had been anchored, he had drawn a series 
of arcs, the first with a radius of twelve miles, that 
is three hours at four knots. The next was sixteen 
miles, the next twenty and so on. Each of these 
arcs was marked in pencil with the time when the 
schooner could be somewhere on that arc; for in- 
stance, the first arc w’as “three hours”, the second 
“four hours”, the third “five horns”. He had 
worked it out that the schooner would be some- 
where on the forty-mile arc by eleven-thirty and at 
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that time the Flying Spray would also be on the 
forty-mile arc. 

Plug took the yacht through the outer harbour, 
while Captain Grant and Wister were working out 
the best course to steer to intercept the schooner, 
assuming that she was making for the nearest point 
on the Greek mainland. 

“That’s the farthest point from us,’’ Wister 
remarked. “So if we aim for where the schooner’s 
course for the mainland would cut that forty-mile 
arc, we ought to sight her at a distance of ten 
miles, which means about ten-fifteen a.m. And if 
she takes a more easterly course, heading for the 
Piraeus — ^Athens — ^we’U sight her before that.’’ 

“That’s right,’’ Captain Grant agreed. He laid 
off the course from Candia to the point on the 
forty-mile arc and moved the parallel rulers to the 
compass rose on the chart. He read off the course, 
“Three hundred and three degrees Magnetic. Nor’- 
west by West ’’ 

He»came out of the chartroom and gave Plug 
the course,' wfiich was passed on to the helmsman. 
The wind was South-east, dead aft. 

“I think we’ll set the square-sails on the fore- 
mast,’’ Captain Grant said. “It should give her 
another knot at least.’’ 

“Right. I’ll get ’em loosed and set now,’’ Plug 
said and walked forward, calling out. “Up and 
loose the topsails, two of you. Wolsel and John. 
Then the t’gallants’l and royal.’’ 

“Aye aye, sir.’’ Wolsel and John ran for the fore 
rigging. 
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These sails were set, then the foresail was loosed 
and sheeted home. Plug looked over the side and 
saw that she was making a good nine knots. Years 
of experience had enabled him to judge the speed 
of a ship almost exactly, up to twelve knots at 
least. 

At eight a.m. Draper, one of the seamen who 
knew enough about engines to be able to relieve 
Mr. Mogridge for meals, went down to the engine- 
room. Mr. Mogridge and Michael came up for 
breakfast. 

“You know, Michael, you are beconBng such a 
useful assistant that I should have no hesitation in 
letting you relieve me for meals,” Mr. Mogridge 
said as they came up together. 

“That’d be marvellous if you did that, Mr. Mog- 
ridge. I know I could put her at half-speed and 
stop the engines, and I could go astern too.” 

“Of course you could, Michael. You have the 
confidence, and you have the feeling for an engine, 
W'hich is something that a good many engiweers 
have not.” 

Michael went into the saloon, which was called 
the half-deck after the time when he and Wolsel 
and John had used it as apprentices, while Mr. 
Mogridge went on to the little dniing-room which 
he shared with the carpent‘=*r and sail-maker. 

At two bells, when the hands came on deck, a 
look out was sent up the foremast. It was Boyd, 
the wild Irishman. 

“Let’s hear about eveiy’thing forward of the 
beam,” Wister called otit. 
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Boyd’s voice came down, “Schooner on port 
beam, schooner right ahead, steamer two points on 
starboard bow, schooner's topsails to starboard, 
two points abaft the beam. Couple of small 
fishing-boats to starboard.” 

“I plunk for the schooner right ahead,” Wister 
said. “She must be twenty miles away, can’t see 
her from the deck yet. Of course it could be the 
schooner on the starboard quarter, but she s not 
making for Athens. She’s heading for one of the 
islands in the Cyclades. I think the one right 
ahead is our meat.” 

Plug said, “What makes you so sure she’s 
headin’ for Athens, or Greece at all for that 
matter?” 

Whitehope was with them, and he said, “If 
those things are for Diamatos, and I think they 
are too big for Azzopardi to handle, Athens would 
seem to be the place to land them.” 

“Wal, if I was takin’ them some place, I know 
I’d g«'fer a little port where there wasn’t too many 
Customs gfcnts knockin’ around,” Plug stated. 

Wister said, “The drawback to a little place 
would be to hide them when you got ’em ashore. 
Once you get ’em ashore at Athens, they’d be very 
hard to find.” 

Flytng Spray kept steadily on her course. At 
half-past ten the schooner ahead was visible from 
the deck. By half-past eleven she was half a mile 
away. Wister lowered his telescope. Plug had 
already looked and decided she was not the 
schooner they had boarded* 
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Wister said, “You’re right, Plug. These wretched 
Greek schooners are so alike, you can’t tell till 
you’re as close as this. That one’s got her boat 
davits to starboard. Our’s had hers to port. We 
needn’t look for any other differences.’’ 

“What shall we do now?’’ Whitehope asked. 
“Go after the one that was to starboard?” 

“Yes,” Wister replied. “That’s the only thing 
for it. The one to port was out of position for time 
and everything else. We shall have to go after the 
other one. That means due East. She’s out of 
sight now, but we ought to pick her up Jthis after- 
noon.” 

Flying Spray was put on a North-easterly 
course while the square sails on the foremast were 
braced hard up and then clewed up and made fast. 
After this, all the fore-and-aft sails were set, as the 
breeze had freshened slightly, and she was making 
nine knots 011 an East-north-casl course. 

Whitehope said, “I think you’d better call all 
hands aft and teU them the position, Skipper » All 
they know is that the treasure has b^en stolen and 
taken away in a schooner.’ 

“Yes, I think that’s a good idea,” Wister agreed. 

The men were clearing up decks and coiling up 
ropes which had been used w'hen the sails were set. 
Plug called all hands aft, and Wister told them of 
the theft of the treasture and of the Greek schooner 
from which he and Plug had managed to escape. 
He ended with a warning; 

“In case any of j^ou come up against this crowd 
at any time, let me w'am you, they’re not easily 
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frightened. The sight of a gun doesn’t stop them, 
and they’re pretty good knife-throwers too, some 
of ’em. So now you know the position. The first 
schooner we chased wasn’t the one we’re looking 
for, but I think we’re after the right one now.” 

Wister stopped speaking, and Jock ventmed the 
question that was in all their minds. 

“What is y’ere intention when we catch up with 
this craft, Captain Wister?” 

Wister looked at Whitehope. 

“W’e haven’t decided that yet,” he said. “The 
main idea is to shadow her and see where she goes. 
Then Lord Whitehope will get the police to search 
her.” 

“Does she know we’re after her?” was the next 
question. 

“No. She know'S nothing about us, providing 
Plug and I keep out of sight. If they see us, 1 
think they’ll see red.” 

Thomas asked, “Have you any idea where she’s 
mal^ng for?” 

Wister replied, “From the way she was heading 
when we last saw her, she could have been making 
for any of the hundred islands of the Cyclades, the 
Sporades or the Dodecanese. We had expected her 
to make for Athens, but it looks as though we’ve 
got another think coming.” 

The crew went forward with something to talk 
about. All that afternoon the breeze held, and 
Flying Spray forged along with the diesel running. 
She was making a steady eight to nine knots. The 
look out up the foremast was relieved every hour. 
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Various ships and boats were sighted, but none in 
the right position. 

Wister had laid off Flying Spray's position at 
nine o’clock. At that time the schooner sighted 
ahead had been approximately twenty miles away. 
From the fact that only the topsails had been 
visible of the schooner sighted on the starboard 
quarter, he had allowed her as being thirty miles 
distant, bearing East-north-east. He laid off her 
course as North-east at approximately four knots. 
Her position at 11.30 a.m., when Flying Spray 
altered course and started after her, would have 
been some fifty-five miles away, exactly due 
East. 

At five o’clock Lord Whitehope came up from 
his tea. Captain Grant was on watch. 

“What about it. Captain Grant? Oughtn’t we to 
have sighed our quarry by now?’’ 

“I hardly think so. Lord Whitehope. If we sight 
her before six o’cloeV I shall be surprised.’’ 

“How' far will she be aw^ay then?” 

“The courses and positioi-s are all leiid^off on the 
chart. I should think about twenty miles at six 
o’clock.” 

“I’ll have a look. Is Skipper still asleep?” 

Grant chuckled. “Yes. He and Plug have a lot 
of bunk time to make up. They said they didn’t 
want to be called till four bells.” 

Whitehope disappeared into the chartroom. A 
few minutes later he came out. 

“That’s quite right,” he said. “Twenty miles at 
six o’clock, and about fifteen by seven p.m.” 
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Johan came up the companion. “Can we see the 
schooner yet?” he enquired. 

Whitehope said, “We should see her by six 
o’clock, and certainly by seven.” 

“What happens when it gets dark? How close 
have we got to be to keep her in sight?” 

Grant answered, “It will be bright moonlight, 
so we might see her five miles away, but I should 
prefer to be within two miles.” 

“And when it does get dark, shall we be within 
five miles?” 

“No,” Whitehope answered. “We shall still be 
ten miles off. And that is what’s worrying me. We 
have no reason to think that she is not sailing a 
straight course for some definite place. But it’s 
not Athens Skipper says that the only other place 
of any size to which her course could take her would 
be Smyrna. But, if she were going there, he con- 
siders she would have taken a more northerly 
course.” 

J^'han puffed at his pipe. lie said, “So we should 
see her before dark, and we may lose sight of her 
after dark. I reckon it’s a bit of a gamble after 
that whether we pick her up again.” 

“How right you are,” Whitehope agreed. 

Grant said, “I think Captain Wister’s idea is 
the only sure way of keeping in touch with her ” 

“I didn't hear it. What was that?” Johan asked. 

“No, of course, you were not there when we dis- 
cussed it,” Whitehope said. “I think it was when 
you were up the foremast with the look out.” 

“I expect it was. I enj 03^ being high up there and 
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seeing that wonderful extended view right round 
the horizon. That’s something I’ll remember all 
my life. What was the idea?” 

Whitehope explained, “Skipper’s idea was to put 
Splash into the water half an hour before dark. 
Then we take a bearing of the schooner just before 
dark closes in and give him that. We’ve got 
walkie-talkie in Splash, and can talk to him up to 
twenty-five miles away. We can shoot up at thirty 
knots on the bearing we’ve given him till he sights 
her, and shadow her till we come up.” 

“That seems a brilliant idea to me.” ** 

“1 think it’s the only solution,” Whitehope 
affirmed. “The objection, ot course, is being 
separated from the yacht in the dark. Ihe walkie- 
talkie may break down, and then he could have a 
job finding us again.” 

“How' much fuel does she carry?” Johan asked. 

“Oh, plenty. W’e had her built for cruising up 
rivers and round islands and places close inshore 
where the yacht could not go. Her^enduran«e is 
five hundred miles at ten knots, and about a third 
of that at thirt\ knots. Her accommodation is 
built-in like a caravan, with the most incredible 
space-saving ideas. On occasions we have been 
aw'ay in her for as much as a week and never felt 
an}’^ discomfort.” 

“What is she like in hea\y weather?” 

“She’s an extraordinarily good sea-boat. Very 
dry, and literally rides the waves like a gull.” 

They continued talking, leaning on the rail. The 
only sounds were the s\Hsh of water overside, the 
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low murmur of wind in the rigging and the 
occasional straining creak of ropes and gear. It 
was such a peaceful scene, that it was hard to 
believe Flying Spray was in full pursuit of a vessel 
fleeing with plimder of incalculable value, and 
manned by as tough a crew as any of the pirates of 
old. 

Three beUs was struck. At a quarter to six a 
hail came from the look out up the foremast. 

“Land . . . on . . . the . . . port bow.” 

Grant said, “I thought we should see the land 
before we sighted the schooner. It's an island, 
Anaphi. There could be no possible reason for the 
schooner going there. It’s very small.” 

Whitehope said, “I don’t think reasons and logic 
enter into this game we’re playing at the moment. 
Not our reasons and logic anyway. I saw two 
smaller islands on the chart. South of Anaphi.” 

“Islands fine on port bow,” the hail came down. 

“That’s them,” Grant remarked. They all 
laughed. 

Whitehope said, “An unpleasant thought has 
just occurred to me. Supposing the schooner is the 
other side of Anaphi. If she is we may not see her 
before dark.” He turned to Grant. “Has the look 
out got binoculars?” 

“No,” Grant replied. “But it would be a good 
idea to send a pair up before the light begins to 
fade. I’Udothat.” 

Before he could blow his whistle for a messenger, 
Johan said, “My glasses are very powerful. I’ll 
go up and have a look.” " 
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“Yes, do that,” Whitehope said. 

Johan went forward and clambered up the 
weather rigging. A few minutes later the hail came 
down, 

“Sail . . . two . . . points . . . on . . . port . . . bow 
. . . between the islands.” 

“Ah. . . . Thank goodness,” Whitehope ex- 
claimed. 

Grant said, “We’ll alter course and put her right 
ahead.” He called to James, who was at the wheel. 
“Alter course two points to port, James. Put her 
on North-east.” “ 

“Alter course North-east,” James echoed. 

A minute later he called, “She’s on North-east, 
sir.” 

“Thank you,” Grant replied. 

Jock had been sitting forward. Seeing the 
change of course, he came aft. 

“Ease all the sheets,” Grant ordered. 

“Aye aye, sir,” Jock replied. He called to 
Thomas and Brown, and went rouryi slacking all 
the sheets a trifle. 

“That will give her another half-knot,” Grant 
remarked. 

Just after four bells, Wister and Plug came on 
deck. 

“Well, what about it?” Wister enquired. 

“They’ve picked her up from the fore to’gal- 
lant,” Grant reported. “She’s between Anaphi 
and those two islands to the South. We’re heading 
North-east, and the schooner is right ahead, but I 
doubt if we shall see herefrom the deck before dark.’' 

K 
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“No, I don’t suppose we shall,” Wister agreed. 
“You go below. Captain Grant. Much obliged for 
letting us have our sleep out. We’U start getting 
the motor boat ready.” 

“Very well,” Grant said. “I’ll have some tea 
and then sleep for an hour. Call me a quarter of an 
hour before you start.” 

“Right. I’ll do that,” Wister replied. 

When Grant had gone below, Wister sent for the 
steward and Mr. Mogridge. He handed the steward 
a list. 

“Here’s a list of stores I want in the motor boat,” 
he said. “You see I’ve included torches and 
batteries, two rifles and ammunition, and half a 
dozen of those rubber truncheons that Captain 
Grant used for laying out the Da Silva crowd.” 

The steward took the list and called for two men 
to carry the stores and stow them in Splash. 

When Mr. Mogridge came up, he said, “I hear 
you are going away in Splash. I suppose you’ll 
take Draper ^as engineer, and you want me to see 
her tanksf filled?” 

“Yes, please. And any other oils and spares she 
may need for a week’s cruise. I may not be awaj' 
more than twenty-four hours, but I want to be 
prepared for any emergency that may arise.” 

“Very well. I’ll get the pump going at once. 
And all smoking round the decks to be stopped 
until I report that she’s filled.” 

“Good enough. I'll see to that at once.” 

Wister passed the word forward, and all cigar- 
ettes and pipes were extinguished. 
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Whitehope asked, “Who will you take with 
you?" 

“I thought of taking the school party as crew. 
Wolsel is used to small-boat work and navigation. 
John is a useful young fellow with his wits about 
him. Draper will be running the engines, but 
Michael will be useful to relieve him sometimes. 
Do you remember how Mike brought the motor 
boat off at Simi Simi, all on his own?” 

“I shall nevei forget it. 1 consider his trip saved 
the whole expedition from failure.” 

“I wouldn’t go so far as to say that,*^' Wister 
demurred. “If Da Silva had got the pearls I 
should have gone after him and got them back. 
But Mike certainly made it easier for everybody. 
Plug reckons Mike is a lucky mascot too.” 

“I certainly do,” Plug confirmed. 

Wister sent foi Wolsel. 

“You wanted me, Captain Wister?” 

“Yes. Plug and I are taking Splash to shadow 
that schooner after dark. M’e’re tajcing you*and 
John and Mike as crew, w.th Draper Co run the 
engines. We ma>' be awav twenty-four hours; we 
may be away a week. You three get some gear 
together. Don’t forget towels and soap. See all 
your gear’s aboard before we put Splash over the 
side. And all of you get a good meal before we 
start.” 

“Aye aye, sir.” 

Wolsel went down on deck and sent John to the 
engine-room for Michael. When they were all 
three in the half -deck he told them the news. 
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A slow smile spread over John’s face. “This is 
it,” he said. 

“I think this is going to be terribly exciting,” 
Michael cried. “What clothes shall we take?” 

Wolsel said, “That’s easy. Two of everything, 
and don’t forget soap and towels.” 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MONASIERY AT PINTOS 

At sunset, Splash was lifted up by the great patent 
davits, swung out over the lifeboat to starboard 
and lowered into the water. Wister and Plug and 
the crew were all aboard. The yacht had been 
brought up into the wind with the engine&«stopped. 
When Splash was waterborne, Wolsel and John 
unhooked the davit falls, Wister rang “Slow 
ahead”, and the motor boat edged away from the 
yacht. There was wa\'ing of hands from both 
craft. 

When the motor boat was half a mile ahead of 
the Flying Spray, Plug took the wheel while 
Wister tried out the valkie-talkie. 

“HuUo, Flytng Spray. Hullo, Flying Spray. 
Can you hear me? Over.” 

Whitehope had been waiting for this. His reply 
came back, “Hullo, Skipper. Wliitehope speaking. 
We can hear you. Can you hear us? Over.” 

“Hullo, Flying Spray. I can hear you perfectly. 
I am now going to run North-east at full speed. I 
will call you in half an hour. Over.” 

“Hullo, Skipper, We'll expect to hear from you 
in half an hour. Good luck.” 

Wister rang “Full speed”. There was no sea 
beyond a gentle swell. Splash lifted and was soon 
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planing, literally hurtling over the water, covering 
a mile every two minutes. 

Splash’s forward cabin was sunk into the deck, 
and three steps led down into it. The fore part 
was wheelhouse and chartroom, the after part 
dining-room and lounge. At night the settees on 
each side of the folding table became bunks. 
There were drawers underneath and lockers in the 
sides. At the after end was a door opening into a 
narrow alleyv’av. A tiny bathroom was one side, 
and a store cupboard and the galley the other. 
Abaft this, through another door, was a tiny fore- 
castle, with two bunks, one above the other, each 
side. Then there was a door into the crew’s wash- 
room and a store cupboard ojiposite. Beyond this, 
through another door, was the engine-room. At 
the after end of the boat v as a self-contained cabin 
with its own wash-place and two bunk settees. 
This was the cabin used by ladies when tliev 
travelled in Splash. 

Wister pressed a button marked “Forecastle”. 
Michael appeared in answer. 

“The bell rang, sir.” 

“That’s right, Mike. I just wanted to see if it 
worked. Tell Wolsel I want him, will you?” 

“Aye aye, sir.” 

When Wolsel appeared, Wister said; 

“I recollect your once telling me, Wolsel, that 
you were a good cook.” 

Wolsel grinned. “I understand the implication, 
sir. Do you want anything to-night?” 

“No, but you might see that the makings for 
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cocoa are handy, with some biscuits. We won’t 
settle watches till we’ve picked up the schooner. 
I don’t want any lights showing anywhere. See all 
ports are covered, and tell Draper. By the way, 
you will be Bosun, and take command if Plug and 
I are away at any time. I’ll give you a shout when 
I’m using the walkie-talkie, so that you can see 
how it works.” 

"Aye aye, sir. . . . Short of going for a swim, 
would you mind telling me the circumstances in 
which you could both be absent?” 

Wister chuckled. “That’s a natural question. 
Well, here’s how Plug and I estimate the position. 
It’s clear from the way Azzopardi spoke of Dia- 
matos that these two have had dealings before. 
Diamatos doesn’t deal in curio, tourist stuff. Only 
the best is good enough for him. Although nothing 
has ever been found in Crete to compare with our 
present find, there have been lovely and valuable 
things discovered, xhe Greek Government won't 
let anything go out of the island without lAieir 
permission, but all the samt , some priceless things 
have gone out. We think they have gone to 
Diamatos, through Azzopardi, and that there is 
some established route by which they go. If it 
were Athens or Smyrna or Alexandria, that 
schooner would not have taken the route she 
has. 

"The only other answer is one of these islands 
round here. I admit it doesn’t make sense, but 
suppose that's how it is. The schooner goes into a 
little harbour. They’re' a very close community in 
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these islands. They’re polite to visitors, but they 
resent intrusion. If Lord Whitehope tries to get 
the local police to search the schooner, I think the 
locals will consider that intrusion. If Diamatos 
has influence there, anything might happen. If 
the locals are anything like the crew of that 
schooner, I say anything — repeat, anything — could 
happen." 

Wolsel interrupted. “Excuse me. Captain Wister, 
but have you told Lord Whitehope? Does he know 
what is in store for him?" 

“Another natural question. No, we haven’t told 
him. Lord W. is important enough for the British 
Government to make a fuss if anything happens. 
He is also big enough to take care of himself, 
especially as he won’t do anything outside the law. 
But while he is working inside the law, Diamatos 
can get this treasure away where it will never be 
heard of again. That’s where we come in. We’re 
an unknown force that can do things Lord W. 
carft do. W^ could even go back to Candia and get 
Sir IsamBard to start ructions that end if need be. 
I'm talking all in the dark at the moment — 
nothing may happen. But in case it does, I want to 
be where I can act unhampered by any local or 
offlcial stumbling-blocks." 

“That sounds very interesting, and I must admit 
the sense of it." 

“Of course, but Lord W. would never have 
agreed to it. We’ve left Johan there as our link. 
He knows about us, and he’s going to listen on the 
wjilkie-talkie for us at eVery eight bells. If he 
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thinks it right he’ll teU Lord W., but not other- 
wise.” 

“One last question Captain Wister. Why did 
you bring us as your crew? Wouldn't it have been 
safer to leave us on Flying Spray, inside the 
law?” 

“No. We think you’ll be safer with us. In this 
craft you will always be able to get back to Candia. 
And I’ll tell you right now, if anything happens to 
us, your job is to gel back to Candia and report to 
Sir Isambard. Remember that.” 

“I will, but why should anything happen to 
you?” 

“Just this. Plug and 1 have it in mind to land 
at some quiet spot and do a bit of a reconnoitre. 
There’s a collapsible dinghy in the long locker on 
top of this house. W'e shall use that while you lie 
oft the shore at night, or pop over the horizon out 
of sight in the daytime.” 

“I think I’m gouig to like this job. My only 
anxiety is the two boys I’ve got to see •that 
nothing happens to them.' 

“They’re not running any moie danger than 
they would in crossing a London street. We’ll leave 
it at that.” 

“Very good.” 

Wolsel returned to the h 'r^castle. Splash’s long 
hull skimmed over the darkening water. In 
silence, Wister and Plug scanned the night 
horizon ahead. Anaphi was dimly visible against 
the purple sky, in which stars were beginning to 
show. The two small islands could be seen to star- 
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board. Splash’s speed was such that both they 
and Anaphi could be seen visibly drawing out on 
to either beam. 

“Twenty-five minutes we've bin goin’. She 
sh’ld be visible now,” Plug remarked. 

Wister was peering keenly through night glasses. 

He said, “The glass in the windows of this wheel- 
house is so good that even when you’re using 
binoculars you wouldn’t know there was any glass 
there.” After a minute he said, “I’ve got her. 
Couple of points on the port bow. She’s altered 
course to the northward.” 

He moved over to the chart-table, switched on a 
shaded hght, and looked at the chart. 

“It seems to me that she’s heading for Pintos, 
halfway between the large islands of Amorgos and 
Astypaloea. That’s queer. It may be coincidence, 
or it may be the answer.” 

Plug said, “You’re talkin’ in riddles, Joe.” 

“We’re living in a riddle at the moment, but I 
beheve the answer is in sight. ’ Wister switched 
the chart-house light off 

“Put her at Nor’ Nor’ East, Plug. We’ll ease 
down to ten knots.” 

He rang the engine telegraph, which was not 
like the usual models with “Full”, “Half” and 
“Slow”. It was divided into “Knots” with the 
corresponding engine revolutions. Immediately 
Splash subsided into the water. The noises of 
thirty knots, the rush of water, the soft roar and 
vibration of the engines, all softened into a sur- 
prising silence. 
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“It's a pleasure to talk now,” Plug remarked. 
“She’s headin’ Nor’ Nor’ East. And time’s up for 
walkie-talkie.” 

Wister moved over to the panel and switched 
on. 

“Hullo, Flying Spray. Hullo, Flying Spray. 
Wister speaking. Can you hear me? Over.” 

The reply came at once. 

“Hullo, Skipper. Whitehope speaking. Any 
news? Over.” 

“Yes, I’ve got news. We can see the schooner. 
She’s two to three miles ahead. She’s altered course, 
and as far as I can see at the moment, she’s head- 
ing for Pintos. I’ve reduced speed, and I’m just 
going to keep her in sight. We’re between Anaphi 
and the two small islands, heading Nor' Nor’ 
East. What watches are you keeping to-night? 
Over.” 

“I’m taking the first watch till midnight, Jock 
the twelve till four, and Grant the four till eight. 
How far is it to Pintos? Over.” 

“Hold on a second. I’ll measure i?.” 

Wister quickly measured the distance. 

“It’s twenty-six miles. Say six and a half 
hours if the wind holds. That means she’ll get in 
about half two in the morning. The moon’ll be 
up about ten, so, if they know the place, they’ll 
probably go right into the harbour. Most of these 
islands have got their little village and harbour. 
I’ll keep a couple of miles astern of the schooner 
till you come up. Over.” 

“All right. Skipper. I got aU that. We shall 
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probably have sighted you by midnight. But I’ll 
give you a call then in any case. Over.” 

“Hullo, Lord W. I got all that. I’ll wait for 
your call at midnight. Cheer ho.’’ 

Wister switched off and walked over to the 
chart. 

“Now what was the answer to that riddle?’’ 
Plug asked. 

“Why, just this,’’ Wister replied. “Amorgos is a 
Greek island, and Astypaloea is Italian. Pintos is 
halfway between them. In Astypaloea you are out 
of Greek jurisdiction. I imagine regulations will be 
pretty slack. I’m only guessing in the dark. Per- 
haps nothing goes on. We can’t be sure yet that 
the schooner is going to Pintos. But the whole set- 
up is there for any sort of game that Diamatos may 
be interested in.’’ 

Plug chuckled. “I guess what you’re sayin’ is 
that these islands are a long way from police head- 
quarters.’’ 

“That’s about the long and short of it, Plug. 
Anything* may happen. . . . Now, we’ll have to 
ease down to four knots, and we'll fix up some 
watches.’’ 

Wister rang the telegraph to four knots and 
pressed the button. Wolsel came in from the fore- 
castle. 

“We’ll fix watches now, Wolsel. Mike can relieve 
Draper till midnight. You can send John along to 
take the wheel till four bells, then you take over 
till midnight, when I’ll relieve you. You can see 
the schooner ahead. Don’t get any closer than this. 
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Call me at once if anything happens. And keep an 
eye astern for Flying Spray coming up. She'll be 
carrying her navigation lights.” 

“Aye aye, sir.” Wolsel returned to the forecastle 
and sent John along to take the wheel. 

“She's going Nor’ Nor’ East, John,” Plug said as 
he handed over the wheel. “Can you see the 
schooner ahead?” 

“Oh yes,” John replied. 

Wister said, “Don’t get any closer than this, 
John. If necessary turn round and run back for 
five minutes. It might be a good thing if you did 
that every half hour, then you’ll spot Flying Spray 
when she comes up with us. Give her a wide berth. 
You can pass that drill on to Wolsel when he 
relieves you. Call me at once if anything unusual 
turns up.” 

“Aye aye, sir.” 

Wister lay down on one settee, and Plug on the 
other. John looked ahead into the night. The 
engines made no sound at this crawling pace.* At 
9.30 p.m. he saw the yacht’s green and red side 
fights coming up astern. As ten o’clock drew near 
a soft radiance appeared along the eastern horizon 
and a great yellow moon rose slowly into view. 
John pressed the forecastle buzzer at ten o’clock. 
In a few minutes Wolsel appeared beside him. 
They spoke in low tones. 

“I think we’re much too close now the moon is 
up,” Wolsel decided. “I shall drop back till I’m 
level with Flying Spray. There’s some water 
heating in the galley and a tin of condensed milk 
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opened. You might make some cocoa. Take Mike 
a mug, and then bring one along to me.” 

John went off on his errand, and Wolsel turned 
Splash round. By the time he had drunk the cocoa 
John had brought, the motor boat was abreast of 
the yacht. He noticed that she had stopped her 
engines and was proceeding under sail alone. He 
took up a position a quarter of a mile astern. The 
yacht was a good three miles astern of the schooner, 
which was still clearly visible. 

Just bAore midnight Wolsel wokeCaptain Wister, 
who showed him how to work the walkie-talkie. 

Then Wister took the wheel. He said, “Now 
switch on and listen. Lord W. is going to call 
through at midnight.” 

Punctually on the stroke, Whitehope's voice 
came through. 

“HuUo, Splash. Hullo, Skipper. This is White- 
hope calling. What’s your news^ Over.” 

Wolsel replied, “Hullo, Lord Whitehope. This 
is Wolsel speaking. Captain Wister is going to 
speak to you.” 

He took over the wheel, and Wister spoke. 

“Hullo, Lord W. Wister here. We have no 
further news. I expect you know we are a quarter 
of a mile astern of you. The schooner is about ten 
miles from Pintos now, and heading straight for it. 
If she goes in, I suggest you anchor outside and go 
in in daylight. I want to run round the island and 
see if there is any other harbour. If you don't see 
us to-morrow, don’t start any enquiries or even 
mention us to anvone ash6re. Over.” 
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"Hullo, Skipper. This is Whitehope. I agree 
about not going in till daylight, but I’m not so 
happy about your idea. I’ve got a feeling you are 
up to something and haven’t told me the whole 
story. Over.’’ 

“Hullo, Lord W. My idea is that in us you have 
a connection with the outside world. We shall 
never be more than twenty-five miles distant. 
I’ve arranged for Johan to listen at every eight 
beUs. It may be quite unnecessary, and, if it 
proves so, you can give us the word and we’ll come 
romping home. But I do think it is a wise pre- 
caution until we know what the set-up is. Over.’’ 

“Hullo, Skipper. If it were anyone but you, I’d 
say you were throwing me to the lions to see if 
they bite, before you come in. Knowing you, it’s 
much more likely that you’re tackling the lion on 
your own in case my prejudices gel in your way. 
Well, good luck. You li.sten at each eight bells, and 
we’ll do the same. Over.” 

“Lord W. You are a man after njy own hefart. 
All luck with you. Cheer ho.’’ 

Wister switched off, and took over the wheel. 

“All right, Wolsel. You turn in. We’ll hang on 
here tiU we’ve seen the schooner into Pintos. 
Then we’ll decide on our next move.” 

“Very good. Lord Whitehope is a sport. I was 
surprised at the way he accepted your plan.” 

“So was I. It makes things very much easier. 
If he’d ordered me back I should have had to go.” 

“Yes. Splash is his boat.” 

“That’s it. Good nigk, Wolsel.” 
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“Good night, sir.” 

So the night hours passed. Just before 3 a.m. 
Plug, who had taken over at the wheel at two, 
wakened Wister to tell him that the schooner had 
gone light into the little harbour of Pintos. Flying 
spray was in the process of anchoring off the little 
harbour. 

“All right. Plug. Push her up to fifteen knots. 
We don’t want to make a noise. Pity w'e haven’t 
got a large-scale chart of the island. But I’m 
hoping we’ll find a landing-place on the East side. 
The harbour is on the West, so the coast on the 
other side ought to be fairly deserted. Go round 
North about. We won’t close the coast till we’re 
out of sight of the harbour, although everj’body 
ought to be asleep now anyway.’’ 

Plug pushed the engine telegraph to fifteen knots 
and headed away from the Flying Spray. The 
island stood out clearly in the moonlight. It lay 
in a North and South direction, was some ten 
miles long ard about five miles across. It rose in a 
series of steps from the southern end to a low 
mountain about 900 feet high at the northern end. 
The northern sides of the mountain descended 
fairly steeply into the sea. Gradually the shape of 
the island altered until they were due North, when 
it looked like the top of a mountain peak rising out 
of the sea. 

Wister was resting again on the settee-bunk. 
Suddenly he sat up and said, “Plug, I’ve been 
thinking. We won’t land^at night and look like a 
couple of conspirators. Put her on Nor’ Nor’ East 
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again. At four o’clock stop the engines and let her 
drift. We’ll be ten miles off then. Put John on 
watch. He’s to call me if any boat gets within a 
couple of miles of us. Draper can turn in, and 
John can call Wolsel at seven to cook breakfast. 
After breakfast we’ll cruise in and land on the East 
side, just as though we were a yachting party 
interested in the island and having a look-see.” 

Plug replied, “O.K. I guess that makes sense. 
Then we’ll all be fresh for whatever comes along.” 

Wolsel cooked a very satisfactory breakfast for 
all hands — ^tinned grape-fruit, cereals and fried 
eggs and bacon, with coffee and bread and butter 
and marmalade to finish off. John and Michael 
washed up afterwards. Then the engines were 
started, and by half-past nine Splash was half a 
mile off the East side of the island cruising quietly 
along. Wister was looking at the island through 
his binoculars. 

“Not much cultivation. Too many outcrops of 
rock,” he remarked. “Few clumps of trees on^the 
lower slopes. Only one or two houses'* this side. . . . 
Hullo! There’s a big building on the southern 
slopes of the mountain. The other side from here. 
I should say it overlooks the harbour. It’s prob- 
ably a monasteiy. There’s a little beach in there 
where we can land.” 

They brought Splash in to within two hundred 
yards of the beach. The collapsible dinghy was set 
up and put into the water. John rowed Wister and 
Plug ashore; then returned to Splash. 

Wolsel had had a snfall sailing-yacht of his own 

L 
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for some years, and was quite capable of handling 
Splash in any conditions. Wister instructed him 
not to anchor. If Splash was anchored, a boat 
could come alongside, but if she was under way, 
she could keep out of the way of any approaching 
boat. Wister’s instructions hid been quite definite. 

“In no circumstances are you to allow a boat to 
come close enough for anyone to board you. Lie a 
quarter of a mile off shore during daylight, and 
we’ll signal with a torch — groups of three quick 
flashes. Don’t send the dinghy in for anything 
else. At night, lie a good mile off You three keep 
regular watches day and night. Draper can do 
anything he likes, but he’s to be ready to start the 
engines at any time. Listen in at ever>" eight bells 
for Johan. If you want us back, hoist the burgee 
on the signal mast, or a red light at night. If we 
don’t return within four hours of your signal, take 
Splash round to the harbour and rejiort to Flying 
Spray, unless of course they have told you to go 
to Candia In the latter case hoist two flags or two 
red lights/ anci if we don’t turn up in two hours, 
proceed to Candia. Don’t go more than fifteen 
knots, and there will be no fear of your running 
short of fuel. We ought to be back by this time 
to-morrow at the latest ’’ 

Wister and Plug stood on the beach until John 
had returned to Splash and climbed aboard. They 
watched him and Wolsel pull the dinghy on board, 
then they went up a little path that wound up- 
wards from the beach. 

They had landed near the mountain end of the 
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island, and were climbing its South-eastern slope. 
They went up steadily, climbing continually over 
outcrops of smooth rock, and the long southern 
slope of the island was spreading out below them. 
They were not able to see the harbour until they 
had been climbing for more than an hour, then they 
came out on to a low spur, and below them they 
could see the large building with many courts and 
outbuildings and a large walled garden. Below the 
building a road led down to the line of white houses 
beside the harbour. They lay down on the edge of 
the spur, and Wister brought out his powerful 
binoculars. 

“That’s a monastery,” he said. "Couple of 
monks working in the garden. Some sort of pro- 
cession coming up the road. A number of the locals 
carrying things, a monk leading 'em and a couple 
of monks coming up the rear. Can’t see what 
they’re carrying, seems to be covered in sacking, 
but they’re being mighty careful with it. The 
schooner’s alongside, so’s Flying Spray. * I 
think . . .” 

Plug interrupted. “Say, J oe. ain’t that a mighty 
funny coincidence ? The schooner arrivin’, an’ then 
stuff covered in sacking bein’ carried up to that 
monastery.” 

“Snakes alive!” Wister exclaimed, lowering his 
glasses. “What else cotdd it be?” 

He looked through his glasses again. 

“It could be,” he muttered. “It could be ... by 
gosh, it is. Five packages, and unquestionably the 
second one is the tray and the last one is those 
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gold-covered planks for the statuettes to fit into. 
I tell you. Plug, there is a kind of Fate in our 
coming up here. We might have been groping in 
the dark, but we weren’t so blind after all." 

Plug said. “I can see the procession now. They’re 
coming through that door in the walled garden. 
What the heck are they goin’ away from the house 
for?" 

‘T think they must be going into the long, one- 
storey building lying this North side ot the 
garden.” Wister conssidered. "There’s something 
queer. The last two monks are locking the door 
into the garden." 

“Yes. I guess we’d better have a look at that 
one-storey joint to-night,” Plug decided. 

"That we certainly will,” Wister confirmed. 
"We’ll park ourselves here ’’ 

He and Plug took off their satchels with food 
and vacuum flasks, and stowed them out of the 
sun in a cleft in the rock behind them. 

“I half-expgcted this,” Wister remarked. "Either 
nobody dbwn there could speak English, or else 
the monastery rules the island and wouldn’t stand 
for any interference like searching the schooner.” 

Plug said, "One thing I can’t figure out — how 
the monks could be tied up with stolen property. 
1 always reckoned monks were pretty good, simple 
kinds of folk.” 

"We’ll find that out in due course,” Wister 
replied. “The only answer at the moment is that 
they don’t know it’s stolen.” 



CHAPTER X 


FORAY AND COUNTER-FORAY 

At six o’clock that Friday morning, Flying Spray 
hove up anchor and headed for the harbour. The 
breeze had faded away, and it was a beautiful, 
calm, sunny morning. The harbour was a natural 
inlet, along one side of which a stone quay had 
been built. The quay was the main street, and 
houses lined the water-front. The ground sloped 
gently up from the quay, with more houses over- 
looking the harbour. The only road worthy of 
the name led up from the quay to the monastery, 
which was built on a long, level strip of land above 
the little port. 

There were two schooners at the quay and a 
“trot” of fishing-bodts. Grant brought the yacht 
gently alongside the seaward end oi the quay. A 
dozen men, who looked as though they were 
fishermen, one or two women, and a number of 
small boys watched Flying Spray’s arrival. Some 
of the men caught the heaving-lines thrown ashore 
and pulled in mooring-ropes and looped them over 
mooring-posts. 

Whitehope and Johan were on the poop with 
Captain Grant. 

“I wonder which is our schooner?” Whitehope 
remarked. 

165 
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“I think it’s this near one,” Grant replied. 
"They dropped her sails when she came in, and 
they are only stowing them now.” 

They all exclaimed together as a large figure 
stepped ashore from the schooner. He was 
obviously the Greek captaifi whom Wister had 
described, striped football jersey, peaked cap and 
aU. He walked away from the schooner and took 
the road leading up to the monastery. 

Whitehope said, "I feel a lot happier with that 
big monastery up there. The monks are bound to 
have considerable influence on the island. They’ll 
see that law and order are observed. We’ll have 
breakfast, and then go ashore and make a state- 
ment to the ijolice.” 

"I had better come with you and see w’hat the 
local requirements ^re for ships entering the 
harbour,” Captain Grant said. 

After breakfast Lord Whitehope, Johan and 
Grant went ashore. 1 wo men were standing b}" the 
gan^ay looking at the yacht. WTiitehope asked 
them to direct him to the police-station. He got 
smiles and a flow of Greek. Then one of the men 
had a bright idea and pointed to what looked like 
a store a little way up the street. He started in that 
direction and beckoned them to follow. It was the 
local store, and was stocked with everything from 
sweets and groceries to clothes and boots. 

The proprietor spoke English. In reply to 
Whitehope’s enquiry he said, “I shall come with 
you. The police do not speak English. It is a 
pleasure. Please come.” 
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He was a small man with a black moustache. 
He led the way, and talked as they walked. 

“We do not have many visitors to Pintos. I 
suppose you have heard of our monastery? It is 
the richest monastery in all the islands. Our 
Abbot Augustine Diamatos is the father of the 
island. Do you know him?” 

Whitehope had an inspiration. 

“No,” he replied. “I only know Thetos Diamatos 
in London.” 

“Ah,” the little man was delighted. “You know 
our great patron. The brother of our Abbot. What 
he has done for this island! He has repaired and 
rebuilt the monastery. He has supplied the fisher- 
men with new nets, and put petrol engines to drive 
their boats along. There is e\en talk of his starting 
a factory to can the fish that ’^ur men catch. He is 
greatly beloved in the island. These two trading 
schooners both belong to him, and the crews are all 
men of the island. . . Now here is the police- 
station. Shall ue go in?” 

They entered a solid, one-storey, stone* building. 
A man, in his shirt sleeves smoking a cigarette, 
was sitting at a table. He exchanged a few words 
with their guide, then nodded and smiled, got up, 
took a uniform jacket from a peg, and put it on. 
He seated himself at the table again, and was now 
the law, ready for anything. 

“Now,” Black Moustache said, “will you be so 
kind as to state on what matter you wish to consult 
him?” 

Whitehope was conscious of the difficulty of his 
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position. Black Moustache's words still echoed in 
his mind, ‘The crew are all men of the island.’ A 
hesitating approach would not help. It was better 
to represent himself as the injured party demand- 
ing justice. 

He said, “I wish the police to search the schooner 
that arrived early this morning. She has come 
from Crete with a number of very valuable gold 
objects which have been stolen.” 

Black Moustache raised his eyebrows, and his 
eyes seemed to bulge with surprise. Then he took a 
deep breath and fired a broadside of Greek at the 
table. The pohtely enquiring smile on the face of 
the policeman seemed to freeze into a sinister 
scowl, although there was no visible movement of 
his features Then he fired a broadside back. 
Black Moustache retaliated. They kept this up for 
two or three minutes. 

Then Black Moustache turned to WTiitehope and 
said, “He says, ‘How do you know this?' ” 

Whit ehope^ explained, ‘‘Two of my friends saw 
the gold taken to the schooner.” 

Three broadsides each between Black Moustache 
and the policeman resulted in, ‘‘Why did not your 
friends report to the police in Candia?” 

Whitehope replied, ‘‘They did, but the schooner 
had gone, so I followed in my yacht to see where 
she was taking the gold.” 

This time the broadsides went on so long that 
Whitehope felt he must intervene to ask what it 
was all about, when suddenly the policeman stood 
up, threw up his hands and' shrugged his shoulders. 
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Black Moustache said, “He says it is a matter 
for the Candia police. He can do nothing here.” 

From being amused, Whitehope began to feel 
angry. “TeU him,” he said, “that the gold was 
found in Crete and is the property of the Greek 
Government, and it is his duty to see that it is 
returned to them.” 

This time the policeman listened to Black Mou- 
stache in a casual, disinterested fashion. His reply 
was quite brief. ' 

Black Moustache interpreted. “He says he will 
await orders from Candia.” 

“Very well,” Whitehope replied. "H^ shall get 
his orders from Candia. Tell him I have never 
seen such a disgusting exhibition of ineptitude in 
my life. I am returning to Candia at once, and 
when he gets his orders, I rather think they will be 
marching orders.” He turned to the others. 
“Come along. Let’s get away from this mockery of 
a police-force.” 

Black Moustache walked out beside Wliitehope. 

“It is verj^ difficult for him,” he explained. 
“You see, the captain of the schooner is his uncle.” 

Before Wffiitehope could reply, the sound of 
running feet heralded the arnval of Boyd. His 
face lit up as he saw Whitehope in the doorway of 
the police-station. 

“Och, I was afraid I voddn’t find ye, Lord 
Whitehope. They're takin’ th’ treasure ashore 
from th’ schooner. Jock an’ the boys are standin’ 
by, but they don’t want to act without orders.” 

“Tell Jock to wait till I come,” Whitehope said. 
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“Johan, you and Grant go along, and don't let 
them start an5dhing.'’ 

He took Black Moustache by the arm and 
hurried him back into the police-station. The 
policeman was seated at the table smoking a 
cigarette. 

“Tell him he must come at once. The gold is 
there for him to see. I don’t want anyone arrested. 
I only want him to hold the gold till he gets orders 
from Candia.” * 

Black Moustache interpreted. 

The policeman gave a resigned shrug and 
followed them out. Almost across the road from 
the police-station the schooner’s crew — five of them 
with dirty bandages round their hands — ^were 
carefully carrying ashore and laying on the ground 
a number of objects wrapped in sacking. Standing 
round were a number of onlookers, all of them men. 
On the far side, Flying Spray’s crew w^ere standing 
with Johan and Captain Grant, a little group of 
half'a dozen. , 

Whitehdpe recognised the tray at once from its 
shape. He strode across to it with Black Mou- 
stache following closely, and waited till the police- 
man came up. Then he pushed two of the schooner 
men aside and, with a quick jerk at the sacking, 
revealed the golden tray. 

“There’s your gold,’’ he said. 

Whitehope had hardly spoken before a schooner 
man grabbed at his coat and flung him backwards 
heavily, splitting the coat all the way up the back. 
Whitehope got uj), quite pale and very angry. 
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He went up to the man and hit him a thump on the 
nose that could be heard five yards away. Blood 
spurted out, and the man threw himself at White- 
hope, reaching for his throat. In a moment the 
pair were rolling on the road, but the man had 
Whitehope by the throat. Boyd rushed forward 
and, putting his arm under the man’s chin, was 
forcing his head back, when another Greek hit 
Boyd a crack on the head with a lump of wood. 
Boyd collapsed uncon^ious. By this time Johan 
and the rest of the crew, except Grant, who had 
made his way back to the ship, were round the 
struggling pair. Jock bent down. Nobody saw 
what he did, but the Greek emitted a piercing 
scream and released Whitehope’s throat. More of 
the schooner’s crew and a number of the onlookers 
closed in on Flying Spray’s crew. Whitehope was 
on his feet. 

“Pick up Boyd, two of you, and carry him 
aboard,” he cried. 

Bill Brown and Tiiomas picked Bpyd up ahd 
carried him towards the yacht. The crowd shouted 
rude remarks. They began to hustle and push 
Whitehope and Johan and Jock and James, who 
were slowly backing towards Flying Spray, shield- 
ing the two carrying the still-unconscious Boyd. 
A man with a stick hit Jock and received a punch 
in the eye. That was the me » ^h that started the 
conflagration. Immediately the four of them were 
hitting as hard as they could, punch, punch, punch, 
against a non-boxing crowd, who endeavoured to 
puU them down on to the ground, where they could 
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kick them. For a few moments their blows kept the 
crowd off. Then, above the yelling and shouts, a 
louder shout proclaimed that someone was down. 
James was on the ground, and immediately half a 
dozen round him were kicking at any part of his 
body they could, while he tried to shield his head 
with his arms. When Jock saw what they were 
doing to his friend, he hit out at everyone within 
reach and for a few moments diverted their atten- 
tion, but numbers told, and' Jock was pulled down. 
They might both have been kicked to death, for 
Whitehope and Johan were surrounded by a 
furious crowd, but then help came in a most un- 
expected form. Three figures appeared waving 
flaming, sizzling “blue lights’’.* 

They were Sails, Chips and Mr. Mogridge. They 
tore into the crowd round Jock and James, thrust- 
ing the fizzling flambeaux into startled faces, 
whose owners leaped back, some of them crying 
out in pain. Jock helped James to his feet. 
Jaines could only stumble along, he was so bruised 
and battSred. Jock was half -carrying him, mutter- 
ing Scotch epithets. The hooligans behind, shout- 
ing threats and imprecations, closed in, but the 
three with the “blue lights” kept them off and 
retired towards the yacht’s gangway. 

Meanwhile, Grant, who was following up with the 
box of “blue lights”, had ignited one on the pre- 
pared surface of the box and thrust it into the hand 

* A distress signal, carried by all ships, and consisting of a 
wooden handle attached to a form of firework that bums 
fiercely for two minutes. 
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of Bill Browj^, who had come running up after 
leaving Boyd with Thomas on board Flying Spray. 
Bill Brown rushed in to help Johan, who was on 
the verge of suffering a similar fate to James 
and Jock. Together they backed to the gang- 
way. 

The cook and the steward had only just come on 
deck to see what all the noise was about. They 
came up the gangway to help, but Grant sent them 
back. 

He thrust a bunch of keys into the steward’s 

hand and said, “Get rifles and revolvers from the 

* 

armoury, and ammunition, and serve thefh out.” 

Suddenly the crowd became silent as authorita- 
tive voices were heard. Three monks thrust their 
way through to where Johan, Grant and Mogridge 
were standing at the head of the gangway, ready 
to resist further attacks. One of the monks spoke 
English. 

He said, “What has happened? WTiat is the 
meaning of this? Why have you provoked dur 
people?” 

Johan and Grant realised lor the first time that 
W'hitehope was not with them. 

Johan replied, “We have provoked nobody. 
Lord Whitehope, the owner of this yacht, was 
attacked and flung to the ground by one of the 
crew of this schooner. Natn’'ally he retaliated; 
then the schooner's crew and this crowd attacked 
us. They have nearly kicked one of our men to 
death, and Lord Whitehope is somewhere in that 
crowd now. If you have any influence, you will 
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make them stand back while we look for our 
friend.” 

The monk turned and spoke to the people 
nearest, obviously asking questions. Half a dozen 
people replied. 

He then said, “What you have said is not true. 
Your leader was trying to steal these precious 
relics which have been brought for the monastery. 
The people were protecting our property. If you 
had not provoked them tlfay would never have 
attacked you. They are a law-abiding community, 
but they can be very dangerous when they are 
provoked. You had better take your vessel away, 
or serious harm may occur. These people say they 
know nothing of your leader. He is probably on 
board your ship.” 

He turned and spoke to the crow’d, and they 
began to disperse. Then he and the other two 
started walking towards the schooner, as though 
the matter were all settled and finished 

'•‘Well I’m. blessed,” Johan exclaimed. He ran 
after the'-monk and pulled at his robe. “Just a 
minute, Mr. Monk. ...” 

The monk wheeled round. 

“Are you now going to assault the Church?” he 
demanded, and stood up haughtily, his head 
thrown back in an attitude of defiance. The crowd 
stopped to watch, and, if necessaiy, protect their 
Church. Johan realised that only with the help 
of the monks, who seemed to be the power in the 
island, was there any hope of finding Whitehope. 
He suppressed his feelings and moderated his 
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voice. “I anijnot going to assault anybody,” he 
said quietly. ^Will you please listen a moment to 
my explanation?” 

“Very weU, proceed,” the monk replied. 

“These gold relics were found by the British 
Archaeological Expedition in a cave in Crete. 
Before they could be taken to the Museum in 
Candia, they were stolen. Two of our men, who 
were on guard at night, saw them put on board 
that schooner, and wtf followed in our yacht to 
.see where the schooner was taking them. Lord 
Whitehope, who owns this yacht, asked your police 
here to hold the gold until the Candia poliCe could 
send an official to identify it and take it back to 
Candia, as it is the property of the (treek Govern- 
ment. Lord Whitchooe w’as not attempting to 
take these relics. He was merely lifting the cover- 
ings to show your police-officer that they were in 
fact gold. But never mind that now. Lord White- 
hope IS somew'here behind that crowd. He may be 
seriously injured. We must find him a^ once. Ydu 
obviously have the pow'er ...” 

The monk raised his hanu as though to stop 
Johan speaking. “That is enough,” he said. “I 
have told you we know' nothing of your leader. 
Take your vessel away before you receive further 
harm. The war is over now, and la\vles&ness must 
be contained. We will not pen 'it it here.” 

Johan heard behind him the comforting rattle 
of ammunition clips and the click of breech bolts. 
He was desperately anxious about Whitehope. 
The monk was not of fhis world. He obviously 
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thought they were some gang of desperadoes. 
Pleading was useless. A strong line would have to 
be taken. 

“Unless you instruct the crowd to allow us 
to search peaceably for Lord Whitehope, we will 
use force, and any deaths or injury will be on your 
head,” he said. 

Grant had wasted no time. He and Mogridge 
and Chips had revolvers, and the remaining six 
were lined up with rifles. They made an impressive 
display. 

The monk gazed at them for a moment. “What 
do you wish me to do?” he asked solemnly. 

“Tell the crowd not to interfere while we search 
for Lord Whitehope.” 

“If I do this, will you promise not to provoke 
these peaceable men?” 

Johan was so exasperated at the monk’s un- 
compromising insistence on provocation by the 
Flying Spray party that he very nearly said, “No I 
won’t promise and you can do what you like about 
it.” But he checked himself, and said, “We don’t 
want to provoke anybody. All we want is to look 
for our friend. If we are not interfered with, there 
will be no trouble.” 

The monk raised his hands and addressed the 
crowd. \Vhen he had finished speaking, two or 
three of them answered him. He turned to Johan 
and said, “You may search for your leader. You 
will not be interfered with unless you provoke our 
people again.” 

“I have never struck** a holy man,” Johan 
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murmured, ‘')\ut I’d give something to be free to 
hit this one.” 

The three monks went over to where the sack- 
covered treasure lay. A number of men picked up 
the precious relics. The English-speaking monk 
set off up the road to the monastery, and the men 
followed in a procession, the remaining two monks 
bringing up the rear. 

Johan returned to the gangway. “Have you got 
a revolver for me?” he^asked. 

Grant handed him one, and said, “We four will 
search for Lord Whitehope. Jock, you will be in 
charge of the ship till I return. Keep a man with a 
rifle at the gangway. The rest must put their 
rifles out of sight but handy. If we get trouble 
you must do what you think best to help us or 
cover our retreat.” 

A number of the crowd had dispersed. Those 
who still remained, talking in groups, made no 
move to interfere with the four, who made their 
way through them. But there was, no sign *of 
Whitehope anywhere. 

“I got separated from hini,” Johan stated. “I 
had all my work cut out to keep those louts from 
dragging me down. When Bill Brown came to my 
help and we got back to the gangway, I thought 
IvOrd W. was with the rest of 5"OU.’ 

“I can’t think howllost sigi/ if him,”Grant said. 

“You’d have lost sight of aU of us if you hadn’t 
had that brain-wave about the ‘blue lights’,” 
Johan remarked. “But there’s nowhere Lord W. 
could have gone.” 
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Mogridge said, “We must use yommon sense 
about this. If we cannot see him, tnen something 
must be hiding him. In other words, he must be 
somewhere in one of those houses.” 

“I have it,” Grant put in. “The little man with 
the black moustache, who speaks English — he v as 
with him. We’ll go and see him.” 

They made their way to the store and went in. 
Black Moustache was behind the counter at the 
other end of the shop. He did not come forward to 
greet them. As they approached, he regarded them 
with a terrified expression. They had no holsters, 
so they were carrying their revolvers, .and must 
have appeared like gangsters about to get their 
victim. It was Johan who first realised this 

He said, “Here, let’s put our revolvers away. 
He thinks we’re gangsters who’ve come to gel him.” 

He stuck his weapon in the top of his trousers. 
It was too big to go into any of his pockets. 

“Dear me. Of course,” Grant .said. “1 was 
wbndering yhy he looked so terrified.” 

When* all the w eapons were stowed out of sight. 
Grant said, “Don’t be alarmed. Our revolvers 
were for defence onlv. We are looking for I^ord 
Whitehope. You were with him. What happened 
to him?” 

For a moment Black Moustache said notliing. 
He only gazed at them. Johan reached in his 
pocket for a cigarette. 

The little man started back, then spoke very 
quickly. “They took him. I could do nothing. I 
had nothing to do with it! They took him.” 
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“Who took^im?” Grant said urgently. 

“The vigilante. The policeman told them. He 
said he was making a disturbance.” 

“The policeman,” Johan ejaculated. “Thank 
goodness. He’s all right, then.” He breathed a 
great sigh of relief. “Now we’ve got something to 
take hold of. We know what to do. Come on, 
chaps. W’e’U go to the police-station.” 

They turned to go, and found a small crowd 
blocking the doorway. But these were merely 
onlookers. Before they reached the door Grant 
said : ^ 

“Wait a minute. We must have an interpreter.” 

He beckoned to Black Moustache. “Will you 
please come and interpret for us,” he said. 

Black Moustache came, but not very willingly. 

The crowd at the door made way for them, and 
then followed to the police-station. The police- 
man was at his table, smoking a cigarette, and 
wearing his uniform jacket. He looked up as they 
entered, but said nothing. 

“Ask him where Lord Whitehope is*” Johan 
said. 

Black Moustache asked. his time there was no 
to-and-fro exchange of remarks. The policeman 
answered very shortly. 

“He says he is locked up in the prison.” 

“Ask him on what authority he has locked up a 
British subject.” 

This time the answer was, “He was fighting in 
the street.” 

“Ask him if the man who first attacked Lord 
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Whitehope and threw him to the mround is also 
locked up.” * 

The policeman said he knew nothing of this. 
He said he had found the man fighting in the 
street with the peaceful people of Pintos, and so he 
had locked him up. He said that any other 
foreigner who came to Pintos and created a dis- 
turbance would be locked up too. 

“This is drivelling nonsense,” Johan exclaimed 
angrily. “Where is he locked up?” 

Black Moustache indicated a door behind the 
policeman. 

“Come on, chaps. We've got to get him out,” 
Johan cried, and started round the table. The 
policeman stood up and called out to the crowd 
round the door, who came swarming in. 

“Get your backs to the wfall,” Grant cried. 

The four backed against the wall. The dozen 
men who had entered seemed to be waiting for a 
word from the policeman. 

•Grant said to Johan, “We must not use force 
unless wc are attacked, or we don’t know what we 
may start.” He said to Black Moustache, “Ask 
the officer what will happen to Lord Whitehope.” 

The reply was, “The Abbot will decide.” 

“Very well,” Grant said. “Tell him we will go 
and see the Abbot.” 

Black Moustache replied, “He says he will lock 
you up too.” 

Grant drew out his revolver, and the other three 
did the same. 

“Tell him,” Grant direcled, “that we will shoot 
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dead any mail that lays hands on us. We are going 
to the Abbot Aow.” 

Grant waited for Black Moustache to interpret, 
so that the crowd could also hear. Then he said, 
“Come along.” 

He pointed his revolver at the stomach of the 
man in front of him. The man jumped back, 
pushing back those behind him. Before the four 
pointed revolvers the dozen men who had come in 
gave way, and the foi|r walked out of the police- 
station. 

When they got outside. Chips said, “I don’t 
know if this is real or if I’ve got in a story 15ook.” 

Johan .said, “It’s not real, Chips. It’s like a 
comic opera.” 

“We must go and see the Abbot. He’ll probably 
put everything right,” Grant decided. 

“If he’s anything like that provoking monk. I’ll 
take a running dive off the quay and swim back 
to Candia,” Johan announced in disgust. 

“We’d better stick together,” Mqgridge said. 
“If there had not been four of us, I think that 
policeman would have got you locked up by this 
time.” 

They went back to the yacht and found every- 
thing in order. 

Grant told Jock, “The policeman has got Lord 
Whitehope locked up in the jail. We couldn’t get 
him out without starting another fight with these 
people. . . .” 

“We’U soon have him out, Captain Grant. If 
we all march over they'll no dare attack us.” 
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“No, Jock. We cannot afford to have any 
shooting and get into trouble with the Greek 
Government. Apparently the Abbot here is a kind 
of Governor of the island. He can order a 
release, and we’re going up to the monastery to see 
him now. Can you work this walkie-talkie?’’ 

“Och yes. I’ve worked with one before.’’ 

“Good. Then this is what you must do. If we 
are not back by twelve o’clock you are to com- 
municate with Splash an^ tell Captain Wister 
what has happened. Then he must decide the 
next move.” 

“Aye, I’ll do that* Captain Grant.” 

“How is James?” 

“He’s in his bunk. Ihe steward’s given him a 
nice tot of brandy. There’s not much else he could 
do. He’s just covered in bruises. They’re the 
dirtiest lot of fighters here I’ve ever seen.” 

“Yes. When we get Lord Whitehope back, I 
think he will decide to leave and let the Greek 

Government deal with the treasure.” 

« 

So Jock was left in charge, while the four took 
the road uj^ the hiU to the monastery. Wlien they 
arrived at the entrance, which was like a church 
door, they found an ornamental iron chain with a 
curious handle hanging from a bracket at one side. 
It seemed to be the bell, so Johan pulled it, and a 
bell could be heard tinkling in the interior. A monk 
appeared, but although they kept saying that they 
wanted to see the Abbot, they could get no sense 
from him. He indicated that they were to wait 
there, and he disappearec?. After a long interval 
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the English-fpeaking monk appeared, and asked 
what they wihxted. 

Grant said, “Your policeman has locked up Lord 
Whitehope in the jail. We want to see the Abbot 
to have him released.” 

The monk replied, “The Abbot is in meditation. 
He will see no one until five o’clock.” 

Johan and Grant both broke out into expostula- 
tions together. 

The monk cut thei^ short. “The Abbot will see 
you at five o’clock. Not before.” 

He slammed the great door, and they heard him 
shoot a bolt inside. Johan tried it, but it was 
securely bolted. 

“Well,” he exclaimed. “I’ve never seen any- 
thing like this before. These monks just do as they 
like, and the police seem lo be in their pocket.” 

Grant said, “It seems to me this island is a racket 
which the Greek Government knows nothing 
about. We will give them this last chance and 
come and see the Abbot at five o’clock. If he does 
not release Lord Whitehope, I’U get* Captain 
Wister and Splash back, and w'e’ll make a real 
show of force and get Lord Whitehope out. I’ll 
suggest to him that we also take the policeman, and 
go back to Candia to put the whole case in the 
hands of the authorities there.” 

Although the monastery door was thick, it was 
not soundproof. The English-speaking monk, 
listening behind it, heard all that was said and 
made his plans accordingly. The references to 
Captain Wister and * Splash conveyed nothing 
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to him, except that more forces were to be gathered 
and the peace of the island was to broken again 
by a display of force. Despite the remarks about 
the authorities in Candia, he was still under the 
impression that the yacht was a marauding vessel, 
whose object was to steal the treasure belonging to 
the monastery. He reported as much to the Abbot. 

Although so much had happened, the time was 
only a quarter to twelve when the party returned 
to Flying Spray. At eight Ifells, noon, Johan and 
Captain Grant went into the chartroom and called 
up Splash on the walkie-talkie. Wolsel replied, 
and explained that Wister and Plug were ashore. 
He explained Wisler’s arrangement for a signal 
which would bring him back to Splash. He was 
shocked when he heard of Lord Whitehope’s 
arrest and the fight on the quayside. Grant 
explained his plans and told Wolsel to hoist the 
recall signal. He told him to listen at each hour 
after five o’clock, and said that they would listen 
orf' Flying Sfiray each hour after two o’clock in 
case Captain Wister might want to communicate 
with them. 

An event which occurred just after twelve 
o’clock was the arrival of a helicopter which slowly 
descended on to the field beside the monastery. 
This caused considerable comment on the yacht. 
Grant hoped it was some official who might help 
to solve his very difficult problem, if the Abbot 
proved as obstinate and obtuse as the English- 
speaking monk had done. 

Throughout the afternoon there were always a 
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few men ami boys on the quay staring at the 
yacht, but otherwise the little port seemed to have 
resumed its normal routine. The only activity was 
when a dozen fishing-boats put to sea from the 
harboiur. 

Although everything appeared so peaceful, Grant 
decided to take Mogridge and Chips with him when 
he and Johan went up to see the Abbot. They 
arrived punctually at five o’clock and rang the bell. 
The English-speaking monk came to the door 
with two others. He said the Abbot would see 
them, and led the way into the dim stone passages 
of the great building. 

They turned into a room with nothing but a 
number of long wooden benches round the walls. 

The monk said, “If you have any firearms you 
must leave them here, as you cannot go before the 
Abbot bearing firearms.’’ 

Seeing their hesitation, he added, “You may 
leave them here. This brother ’’ — he indicated 
one of the monks — ‘ will see that nobody encers 
this room to touch them.’’ 

“I reckon that’s not unreasonable in a mona- 
stery,’’ Johan remarked, and laid his revolver on 
one of the stools. 

“No. I think that will be all right,’’ Grant 
agreed. He and Mogridge and Chips laid their 
weapons on the stool. 

“Come,” the monk said. They followed. As 
soon as they had turned a corner of the passage, the 
brother, who had remained behind, picked up the 
four revolvers and huhried away with them. He 
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came out of a side door on to the rqad below the 
main entrance. Ten men were Waiting there. 
They were the troop referred to by Black Mou- 
stache as “The Vigilante”. They exclaimed de- 
lightedly as the monk appeared and handed them 
the revolvers. Obviously they had been rehearsed. 
When the monk had gone, shutting the door 
behind him, they formed two files of five, back to 
back. Then each file took a long step forward, 
and each man stood motion^, ess with head bowed, 
as though in contemplation. 

Consequently, when the English-speaking monk 
opened a door and strode forward between two 
lines of motionless backs and bowed heads, the 
four who followed failed to notice for a moment 
that they were out in the road again. They were 
too interested in this curious exhibition of religious 
fervour. The monk following them closed the door 
with a bang. This seemed to be a signal for the 
ten men to whip round, and Giant, Johan, Mog- 
ridge and Chips found themselves facing four guns 
and ten » pairs of hostile eyes. Quick-tempered 
Johan would have sprung at the man nearest 
him, ignoring the guns. 

Grant realised this, and cried sharply, “Stop, 
Johan." Then he said to the English-speaking 
monk, “What is the meaning of this? Where is the 
Abbot?” 

The monk smiled sardonically. “We could not 
have you disturbing the peace of our little island, 
so we have used this simple means of disarming 
you. It has been done wilh the approval of the 
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Abbot, Thene men will take you to be locked up 
with your le{«der. You will be sent to Athens for 
trial with ydur leader. You have attempted to 
commit armed robbery. Do not resist, or these 
men will certainly shoot you.” 

For a moment the four were too shocked to 
reply. Then Johan and Chips used some un- 
printable language. 

Mogridge said, “You call yourself a holy monk, 
but you lied like a i^at fish. You said the Abbot 
would see us, and you said no one would touch 
oiir revolvers, the only jnotection we had against 
folk like you.” 

The monk replied. “The Abbot has seen you 
from a window, and 1 said simply that no one 
would enter that room to touch your weapons. 
No one has entered that room to touch them.” 

Mogridge cleared his throat and spat on the 
ground. “That’s what I think of you and your 
religion,” he said. 

The monk appeared quite unmoved. 

(irant said to the others, “Don’t trv^ to resist. 
These men probably think they are doing their 
duty, and I’m quite sure they’re trigger happy. 
Captain Wister will know how to deal with the 
situation. He’ll get us out of this.” 

Johan replied. “You’re right. I’m holding 
myself in. It wasn’t our fault ^ve were caught by a 
trick like that. All I ask is that some day I can 
lay hands on that monk. Next time his clothes 
won’t protect him.” 

The monk said, “You will never lay hands on 
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me or on our property. Captain Winter, whoever 
he is, will not be able to help you. Hfe and the rest 
of the crew are now locked up, and we are holding 
your ship until the court at Athens decide what 
shall be done with her.” 

This was a second blow. Johan burst out, 
“That’s impossible. Captain Wister . . .” 

“Don’t say anything, Johan,” Grant stopped 
him. 

“No, I reckon you're right^ ” Johan agreed. 

The monk spoke in Greek, and the Vigilante 
formed up on either side of their prisoners and 
marched them down to the police-station. 

When the monk had spoken of the Flying Spray 
being held and the crew locked up, he had assumed 
that the plan, made for this purpose, had been 
as successful as the plan for capturing Grant, 
Johan, Mogridge and Chips. But he had not 
allowed for the uncanny Scot’s instinct which was 
part of Jock’s nature. 

Shortly after Grant and the other three had set 
off. Black Moustache came running down to the 
yacht. He asked for the Captain. Bill Brown was 
on duty at the gangway, and he called for Jock. 
When he came. Black Moustache said : 

“Lord Whitehope has got a message to me. He 
asks you to bring many of your men, take the 
keys from the policeman and bring your leader 
from the prison back to your ship. The men of 
the town have gone in the fishing-boats. There 
are only one or two men. He says please do not 
bring your rifles, you will fiot need them. Please 
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be quick, before the fishing-boats return with the 
men of the to^^n.” 

Jock said, "How did his Lordship get this 
message tae ye?" 

"A man brought it. I do not know how he got 
it." 

Jock asked, "Was it written, or did he jest tell 
ye?" 

"He told me. This man speaks English." 

"Well, tell him tae go back to his Lordship an' 
say that the Abbot’s goin’ tae have him released 
very shortly.” 

Black Moustache was becoming anxious and a 
little excited. 

"But we do not know that the Abbot will give 
permission for release. You must come with your 
men quickly. Now is the chance, and do not 
bring your rifles. You must come quickly before 
the fishing-boats return. I am your friend." 

"I’m sorry, laddie. But I canna do it,” Jock 
decided. "The yacht’s in my charge, an’ I’m ho’ 
leavin’ her. Captain Grant told me not* tae start 
any trouble with your government, an’ I’m standin’ 
by his orders.” 

Black Moustache became vociferous. 

"But the orders of your employer are more 
important. Would you leave him in prison when 
now is the time to get him ouf Once the fishing- 
boats return your chance will be gone. What will 
you do then?" 

Jock eyed the little man as though he were seeing 
him for the first time. ' 
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"I wonder why you’re so iinpatient*tae get us off 
the ship. It seems tae me ye doji’t think the 
Abbot’s goin’ tae release him. . . .” r 

“I know he will not,” Black Moustache blurted 
out. The Scot’s imperturbability infuriated him. 
Also, if he failed to get the men, or most of them, 
off the ship, contumely would be his portion from 
those whose good opinion he valued. He continued, 
“That is why I have risked much to come to you 
with the message. If you dp not get your leader 
out now, you will never get him. Now I have told 
you tills, which I am not supposed to tell you, you 
must go with your men and get him out.” 

Jock’s quick mind jumped to that vital sentence, 
“Which I am not supposed to tell you.” This man 
had instructions about what to tell and what not 
to tell. The whole story of the plan lay in those 
words. He did not know what the plan was, except 
that it was a plan to get men off the ship. The only 
reason he could see for that, was an al tempt to 
capture her, while her officers and leaders were 
ashore. No, he decided, he would keep his men 
aboard and keep a sharp look-out for any action 
from the shore. He said as much to Black Mou- 
stache, who then got very excited. 

Jock said, “Look, little manny. Ye’re wasting 
your breath. Go back tae them that sent ye, and 
say that nobody’s leaving this ship till the Captain 
gets back.” 

Black Moustache went off muttering and very 
discomfited. 
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The world seemed very peaceful to Wister and 
Plug lying up there on their high ridge. All round, 
the blue sea spread out to a clean-cut circle round 
the horizon. Oh shore to their left they could sec 
splash looking like a beautiful toy motor boat. 
Below them was the monastery with its cultivated 
fields and olive groves behind it, and the white 
road from the harbour in front. Beyond that 
were odd green patches of cultivation among the 
rocky slopes of the island. To the South was the 
large island of Astypaloea. The twelve miles of 
sea between the two isles looked like half an hour's 
row in a small boat. 

When anyone appeared on the joad. Winter 
examined them through his binoculars. About 
half-past eleven he looked at four men and said, 
“Blow me down if that isn’t Grant, and Johan . . . 
and Mogridge — I know him by his walk — can’t 
make out the fourth. I've lost them now. They 
must have gone into the monastery. I wonder 
why Lord W'.’s not there? The man with Grant 
was certainly Johan.’’ 

“I guess they’re askin’ for the treasure back,’’ 
Plug said. 

“That seems the only answer, but why Grant? 

191 
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I can’t figure that one out. Grant's a sound old 
chap, but Lord W. is the one to pul up a case for 
returning the treasure.” 

Plug chuckled. “Maybe Lord W.’s still argviin’ 
with the police.” 

“Obviously the police haven’t done anything, 
or else they wouldn’t let Lord W. have the stuff, 
and it’s being kept in the monastery till some 
official from Candia can come and identify it and 
take it back.” 

“That’s not a bad answer, but what’s Grant 
doing at the monastery? And why four of ’em?” 

“I know,” Wister stated, “Grant and the others 
haven’t seen the treasure, and obviously it’s not 
going back in Flytng Spray. Johan's gone up with 
them to have another look at it. That’s what 
they’re there for, to look at it. I’ll bet after they’ve 
got through on walkie-talkie at twelve o’clock we 
get the recall signal. That means we’re going back 
to Candia.” 

“Well, th''y had a mighty short look. They’re 
going back now.” 

Wister put up his glasses 

“They certainly are. In fact, they couldn’t have 
got through to that long room, and had a look, and 
got back in the time. I wonder if there’s some 
sticky business going on, and the monks won’t let 
’em have a look.” 

“I’ll bet on the sticky business,” Plug said. 
“Everything that happens on this blinkin’ island 
is sticky.” 

They continued watching, and hazarding guesses 
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as to why the four were so short a time in the 
monastery. . 

After twel^ o’clock, Wister looked at Splash 
every now and again. At a quarter-past he said, 
“There she goes. The recall signal. A pity. I got 
a hunch we'd have seen something good in that 
long room. But I guess we'd better get along. 
That means we’re going back to Candia aU right.’’ 

Plug stood up and got their haversacks out of the 
cleft in the rocks. “I guess that’s the end of any 
excitement for this tiip,” he remarked. 

Wister was putting his binoculars back in their 
case, when they heard the hum of a planer They 
both stood quite still listening. 

“Sounds like a hover plane to me,’’ Plug stated. 

“It’s a helicopter all right,’’ Wister agreed. 

Suddenly the sound increased in volume as the 
plane passed over the top of the hUl. 

“Squat, Plug, and don’t move. They won’t see 
us if we’re squatting, and don’t move. She’s 
coming here aU right. " 

The helicopter descended rapidly.^ It hovered 
over a clear space beside tht monastery, then it 
landed. Just before it touched down, its rotors 
sent up clouds of dust from the dry ground. Wister 
got his binoculars out again. 

“One passenger. Couple of monks going out to 
meet him.’’ Suddenly he tensed. “By all that’s 
wonderful, Plug. It’s Diamalos. Here, have a 
look.’’ 

Plug looked. “It’s him. I don’t know that I’d 
have recognised him first go. I haven’t got your 

N 
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sight. But now you’ve named him, lean certainly 
see him all right.” # 

“That puts a different complexi^i on things,” 
Wister stated. “I’m going to stay right here. You 
go down and stay on Splash till you can tell Lord 
W. the position. If Diamatos is here, there’s some- 
thing fishy going on, and I’ve got a hunch stronger 
than ever that we’re going to find it in that long 
room.” 

“All right, Joe, I’ll go down, but mountains and 
me are not the best of frien($„. Can I contact you 
with a torch, or are you afraid it's liable to locate 
you?” 

“I’m afraid of just that, Plug. And I want you 
to go straight down this side to the coast, then 
work along. If you go down the way we came up, 
you may be spotted. And another thing, if you 
want me down pronto, take Splash a run out for a 
quarter mile then come back, and I’ll come down 
right away. But don’t get me away from here if 
there's another way out. I want to watch that 
monasten^ like a hawk. I don’t want to miss any 
littlest thing that may give me a line on something 
I don’t know at the moment. I tell you, I’m fair 
fizzling over with a hunch that we’re up against 
something big.” 

So Plug went down the mountain, and Wister 
lay up on the sun-baked mountain-side, with his 
felt hat shading his eyes, watching the monastery 
and the road, and putting up his glasses at every 
sign of movement. 

Shortly after two o’clodk, Wolsel saw Plug’s 
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three flashes rfrom the beach and sent the dinghy 
in. While h« was rowing him back to Flash. 
John told Plifc the news about the fight on the 
quayside and Whitehope’s arrest. 

“I guess they’ve been havin’ all the fun,” was 
Plug’s comment to Wolsel. 

‘T think their attack on James while he was on 
the ground was despicable,” Wolsel replied. ‘‘An 
English crowd would never have done such a 
thing.” 

Plug grinned. ‘‘D<<n’t you believe it, boy,” he 
said. “When crowds get excited, in any country, 
they mostly forget the rules.*’ 

“I have to believe you. Plug, you are usually 
right, but it’s a nasty thought. Isn’t Captain 
Wister coming down? I think Grant wants us all 
round there to help him if necessary. He went up 
to the monastery, but the Abbot won’t see him 
till five. He thinks the Abbot will release Lord W., 
and then we shall probablv go back to Candia and 
let the Greek Government deal with the whole 
affair.” 

“So that's what Grant weis doin’ at the mona- 
ster}^^. We couldn’t figure it out. J oe is staying up 
there. Diamatos arrived in that hover plane, and 
J oe reckons things’ll start happenin’ now. Can you 
get through on walkie-talkie?” 

“Yes, they are going to list''-‘n at three o’clock 
and every hour after that in case Captain Wister 
has any suggestion to make.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll stay till Lord W.’s out, an’ 
see what he says when he knows Diamatos is here. 
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rU speak to ’em at three, but we won’t teU ’em 
about Diamatos. We won’t complirate anything. 
Just tell ’em that we can get Joe dwn if Lord W. 
wants it.” 

The result of this was that Wister knew of 
Grant's arrest, with Johan, Mogridge and Chips, 
before anyone in Splash or Flying Spray. Wister 
did not see the actual arrest, but, some time before 
Grant arrived, he saw the ten Vigilante come up 
the road to the monastery. Then at five o’clock he 
saw Grant and the other thifce arrive, and shortly 
after that he saw them obviously being taken down 
the road as prisoneris. If he had had any doubt 
about the status of the four, the fact that he could 
see two of the Vigilante carrying revolvers would 
have settled the doubt. The whole thing was very 
mysterious, and the continued absence of Lord 
Whitehope was an indication to Wister that he 
must also be a prisoner. 

At five o’clock. Plug called up Flying Spray and 
told Jock that he would continue to listen in Splash 
till Lord.Wftitchope arrived. He said he had some 
urgent news, which he could only impart to 
Lord Whitehope himself. Consequently, he was 
waiting when Jock called up just before hedf-past 
five. 

“Hullo, Splash. Jock speaking. Are ye there? 
Over.” 

“Hullo, Jock. Plug here. What’s the trouble? 
Over.” 

“Trouble enough. They’ve got Captain Grant. 
A gang has jest gone dowri'the road with him and 
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Mr. Johan and old Mogridge and Chips. They 
went up witli Captain Grant tae see the Abbot. 
Now they’re Jijisoners right enough, at the police- 
station. Some o’ the gang with ’em was carrying 
revolvers. We’fe not enough here tae rescue them 
without doing s^me killing. Captain Grant said on 
no account was we tae do anything that ’ud make 
trouble with the Greek Government. It’s a pretty 
kettle o’ fish. I’m minded tae take the yacht 
outside the harbour before they try tae take us. 
It would be easier if# we had an engineer aboard. 
They tried tae get us ashore once since Captain 
Grant went, but I wasn’a haA^ing any. I’m thinking 
the monks is as bad as the shore folk here. They 
must be in with ’em tae have planned this. What 
do we do now? Over.” 

Draper was with Wolsel, John and Michael in 
Splash’s lounge. They all heard Jock’s story. 
Plug was the only one who made no exclamation 
during the recital of the tragedy. 

“I guess that cuts out me speakin’ to Lord W,,” 
Plug said. “What was their story get you 
ashore? Over.” 

“They sent a little man speaking English tae 
say Lord Whitehope wanted us tae go up without 
rifles and get him out, as all the toun folk were 
away in the fishing-boats that went out in the 
afternoon. I didna see how L.^d W. could have 
got the message out, nor know the fishing-fleet 
had gone to sea, so I sent the wee fella back tae 
say the Abbot was letting him out at five. He 
didn’a like it a bit. 11*1 had an engineer I’d take 
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the yacht outside. What’ll I do if they try tae 
take us? Over.” 

“I guess the answer to that is a b^^cade. Rope 
’ud be no good, they’d cut it. There’s some coils 
of seizing wire down the fore pftak. Stretch a 
couple o’ lines along the shrouds lYom the fo’c’sle 
to the poop, a foot or so above the rail. It won’t 
stop ’em, but you’ll have a chance to hit ’em on the 
head with the rubber truncheons while they’re 
gettin’ through. Put up a bluff with the guns, 
shoot over their heads, but don’t hit anybody for 
the love of Mike. I’d run round an’ put Draper 
aboard, then you coiild take the yacht out, but 
we don’t want ’em to know about S flash. They 
may have seen her, but there’s nothing to show 
she’s connected with the yacht. ...” 

Michael interrupted, ‘T can work Flying Spray's 
engines. Mr. Mogridge said I could. If I dress up 
as a monk they won’t stop me. I could use 
these brown blankets. It’s not far across the 
island.” 

“Spotted snakes, Mike!” Plug exclaimed. “You 
do say the durndest things, but you’ve got some- 
thing there all right. . . . Hold on a minute, Jock, 
while we talk over something Mike’s just said. 
Over.” 

“O.K., I’m holding on. I’ll start ’em on the 
seizing wire. That’s a good idea. I’ll be back in a 
minute. Over.” 

Plug turned to Draper. “WTiat about it, 
Draper?” he asked. “You’re bald on top. You 
look the part. If we rig you but in a couple of these 
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blankets, I gftess you could make it, if you keep 
your eyes on | the ground, as though you was 
thinkin’ religit^js thoughts.” 

Draper was I quiet man. He said, “I’ll try it, 
sir. I used to drVss up when I was a kid. How far 
is it?” 

Plug took a pair of dividers and measured the 
distance on the chart. 

“From where wc are it’s not more than four 
miles. The island begins to narrow up here. Say 
an hour and a half, k’ll be gettin’ dark when you 
get there.” 

“All right then. But we’ll have to cut the 
blankets.’ 

“I gaiess that’s the least of our worries,” Plug 
replied. 

They landed Draper at half-past six. As he 
walked slowly inshore he looked the part. They 
had made a girdle round his waist from the brown 
cords holding the curtains back in Splash’s lounge. 
J ock had been w’arned to look out for him, and 4o 
take the yacht to sea as soon rs he arrived. Plug 
decided he w ould wait till J ocl reported Draper’s 
arrhal; then he could return to \Vister with the 
news that Flying Spray was at sea. While they 
w'ere waiting, \\ olsel cooked a meal and made 
u[) some sandwiches for Plug to take back to 
VVister. It was while they wen (..ating their meal 
at about seven thirty that Jock came through 
again. 

“Hullo, Splash. Jock here. Ihey’ve got us. 
We held the crowd on the quay, but another 
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crowd came over the rail from fishing-boats an’ 
took us behind. They're coming imnow. . . 

The four listening tensely hea^p Jock’s voice 
saying: 

“All right, ye swines, I’ll come Quietly.’’ There 
was a jumble of Greek voices, theA silence. 



CHAPTER XII 


ARSON SAVES THE DAY 

When Thetos Diamatos stepped out of the heli- 
copter, he exchanged a few words of greeting with 
the two monks who#had come out to meet him. 
They spoke in Greek. 

Then he said, “Please infdtm my brother that I 
have arrived. I am going to my room to change, 
then I will come to him.” 

He went to his own private room in the mona- 
stery and changed into a loose robe somewhat 
similar to those worn by the monks. He found the 
Abbot in a small room facing East. The brothers 
embraced before any word was spoken. Thetos 
was the elder brother. The Abbot was a simple, 
earnest man, whose whole lif^^ was dedicated to 
religious study. In every way he was exactly the 
opposite of Thetos. 

The Abbot said, “Have you come for a long rest, 
my brother?” 

Thetos smiled. “For a rest among m> treasures,” 
he replied. “But not as long as 1 diould like.” 

“I hope the day approaches when you will make 
a lasting home with us.” 

“That is my dearest wish,' Thetos stated. 
“That day draws nearer May we go down to the 
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library? I should like to see what Aazopardi has 
sent me from Crete." 

"They are wonderful things from that bygone 
age,” the Abbot remarked. “Bnt do not be 
dazzled by the glitter of material tmngs. There are 
greater treasures of the spirit to4be acquired by 
meditation. Material values create greed, and 
these latest treasures from Crete have seriously 
disturbed the peace of our community. Robbers 
have come in a ship and attacked our people, but 
we hope to disarm them »by peaceful means. 
Theocritus has produced a plan whereby we shall 
do so.” 

"Do not allow this to disturb your serenity,” 
Thetos advised. “1 will talk to Theocritus about 
it.” 

"Yes, the matter is safe in his hands.” 

They went down to the long room which Thetos 
had had built to house his treasures. He was 
thinking hard about this talk of robbers. Had 
Azaopardi bungled? The telegram describing what 
had been found, in the simple code they used, had 
been disturbing. That was why Thetos had come 
by plane, to be on the spot in case such a colossal 
theft should endanger the discovery of his private 
treasure-house. 

When he saw the glittering collection arranged 
in the library, he realised that the Greek Govern- 
ment would leave no stone unturned to retrieve it. 
He began to be worried as he gazed round at 
pictures, books, manuscripts and jewellery which 
had been stolen from half the great collections in 
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Europe and Afnerica. He had never instigated any 
of the thefts, but international thieves knew that 
Thetos Diamatos was the man who could be 
relied on to giv4 the highest sum for a stolen art 
treasure. That Was how he had acquired this 
collection, and a\:old fury rose in his mind at the 
thought of its being placed in jeopardy through 
Azzopardi bungling. For years it had been his 
dream to retire from his business and spend his 
declining years in the peace of Pintos among these 
lovely things representing the peak of man’s 
imagination and creative ability. He knew at^^that 
moment that he would alloW nothing, certainly 
not such a little thing as a human life, to stand in 
the way of achieving that dream. 

He dined with the monks in the great refectory. 
Afterwards he learned the whole position from 
Theocritus. 1 heocritus was a fanatic who could be 
as ruthless as Thetos himself. After a long cross- 
examination, Thetos ho'^ the whole story of the 
theft of the treasure. He realised that Whitehope 
was the kingpin of the piece. V Whitehope could 
be silenced, the art treasures an i his dream would 
be safe. And obviously the only way to deal with 
Whitehope was to give him back the Cretan dis- 
coveries. But both Whilehojie and his crew must 
be so discomfited, that, when they got back to 
their ship with the treasure, tht v would be only 
too glad to get away from the island. 

Thetos gradually formulated his plan. All on the 
island could be cleared of complicity. Hatzidakis, 
the skipper of the schooner, could make a con- 
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fession that he knew the goods, which he had been 
paid to deliver at the island, had been stolen, but 
where the goods came from was not his business, he 
had merely been the carrier. EvenmaUy Hatzidakis 
would go to prison, but only (or a short time, and 
he should be compensated for /hat. Whitehope 
would know nothing of his, Thetos Diamatos’s, 
connection with the island. Theocritus should go 
to Whitehope and explain that they had now dis- 
covered that the golden relics had in fact been 
stolen. He was very sorry for what had happened, 
but the treasure weis being placed on board the 
yacht, and Whitehot)e and his men were free to 
leave the island whenever they wished. 

When Whitehope enquired why the goods had 
been sent to Pintos, he would be told that Azzo- 
pardi did occasionally sell relics to the monastery, 
and he foohshly believed they would buy these 
golden relics and ask no questions. There remained 
only Azzopardi to deal with. Unfortunately Azzo- 
pardi would have to die. He must be got over to 
Athens, .wliere the matter could be more easily 
arranged than at Candia. It must be made to 
look like an accident in a boat. 

Having arranged this plan to his satisfaction, 
only one point remained to be dealt with. He sent 
for Theocritus, who came at once. Thetos Dia- 
matos and his money was the power that main- 
tained this little world that Theocritus ruled auto- 
cratically. And Theocritus loved power. Hence 
the prompt obedience to the summons. 

Thetos said, “What was* the white motor boat 1 
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saw on the £ast side of the island when I arrived 
this morning?” 

Theocritus admitted that he had no knowledge 
of the boat. 

‘T think that^boat may be the answer to the 
references to Cap\ain Wister and additional assist- 
ance,” Thetos declared. “I am wondering if she is 
there to watch that side of the island. After dark 
to-night send two fishing-boats, one to approach 
quietly from each end of the island. They must 
take the crew and put^them in the lock-up with the 
others.” 

Theocritus said, “Certain^ we can do this. 
My only fear is the size of the lock-up. It is very 
strong, but it was not constructed to hold so 
many.” 

"Never mind,” Thetos replied. “If they suffer 
discomfort, all the better. They must be forced in 
there to-night. To-morrow we can make other 
arrangements, if necc-sary, until the steamer for 
Athens arrives. Then we shall be rid cf them. 
Now let us go over the plans once more for taking 
the four who will come here at five, and also the 
men remaining on the yacht. If any plan mis- 
carries, come to me at once, and we will arrange 
something else. But these men mu.st all be locked 
up, otherwise we shall not sleep in peace to-night.” 

When everything had been planned to his satis- 
faction, Thetos went to the library to examine and 
enjoy the Minoan golden relics before they were 
returned to Lord Whitehope the next morning. 
Later he would send fo^ Hatzidakis, the captain of 
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the schooner, and arrange for him* to arrive the 
following morning and make his confession to 
Theocritus. 


On board Splash there was ^lence for a few 
moments after the echo of Jock’s last words had 
died away. Wolsel spoke first. 

“This has gone too far,” he said. “We must go 
to Candia and let the Greek Government deal with 
it now. This island is like a#iest of pirates.” 

“They’ll be after us next,” John stated. “It’s 
like a play on the Vireless. I can’t believe it’s 
true. It's all so peaceful here.” 

“I wonder what will happen to Draper ?” Michael 
queried. 

“He’ll either get pieked up or he’ll come back 
here,” Plug said. “I'm going to take a chance an' 
signal Joe. We want a funnel. That megaphone’ll 
do fine. I’ll fix my torch in the mouthpiece, then 
they won't see the flash from the monastery. Can 
you read ^forse, Wolsel?” 

“Very slowly, that’s all.” 

“Never mind. Bring a pair oi binoculars, Joe 
will cover his torch most likely, but you’ll pick up 
his answering flash with the glasses.” 

They all went aft. Plug directed the megaphone 
towards the spot on the mountain where Wister 
was lying, and began flashing his torch in the 
mouthpiece. Wolsel watched through the bino- 
culars. Almost at once he reported a tiny answer- 
ing flash. 
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“Joe’s always wide awake,” Plug commented. 
“I’ll spell the words as I signal ’em. Then you’ll 
know when to look for the answering T. Here goes. 
A-1-1.” 

“T, he's got it,T Wolsel said. 

“H-a-n-d-s.” \ 

“T. He's got it.” 

“I-n.” 

>y 

“J-a-i-1. i-i-i. That’s the full stop. Now, let’s 
see what he says to tj^at. You take the contrap- 
tion. I’ll tell you when to signal T.” 

Wolsel took the megaphone hnd torch. Plug put 
his glasses up. “There we go.” he said. “Make T. 
Here’s the message. W-a-i-1.” 

Wolsel acknowledged. 

“T-i-1-1— I— T-h-i-n-k— Stop .” 

Plug chuckled. “Wait till I think. That’s a 
good one. That’s certainly given him something 
t o think about. I w'ond^r wliat J oe’ll pull out of the 
bag for this one.” • 

After a few minutes Plug } icked up the tiny 
flashes from the mountain-side. 

“There he goes. AAA. Make T, Wolsel. Here’s 
the message. S-p-l-a-s-h . . . s-t-a-y . . . t-h-e-r-e. 
L-i-s-t-e-n . . . t-a-l-k-i-e . . . h-o-u-r-l-v. P-l-u-g . . . 
c-o-m-e . . . u-p . . . q-u-i-c-k . . . b-r-i-n-g . . . t-i-n 
. . . p-e-t-r-o-1 . . . m-a-t-c-h-e-s , . . c-o-l-d . . . 
d-r-i-n-k . . . i-i-i.’ 

Wolsel acknowledged. “He’s not going to set 
fire to the monaster}^ surely?” he queried. 

“I wouldn’t put it pasfhim,” Plug replied. “But 
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I bet it’s somethin’ slimmer than that. Joe never 
does what you expect him to. It’s been hot up 
there in the sun aU day. I bet he’s thirsty. Take 
one of them cold bottles of beer ii?' the frig. Empty 
it into a vacuum flask an’ put the cork in quick. 
It won’t be too flat by the tin^ie I get up there. 
Have you got a tin of petrol in the engine-room, 
Mike?” 

“Yes, there is one Mr. Mogridge keeps for prim- 
ing. It’s full. I’ll get it.” 

“I’ll get some matches,” John said. 

“Two boxes,” Plug added. 

Before he left. Plug warned Wolsel, “I don’t 
know what Joe’s plan is, but we may come back in a 
hurry, so keep a sharp look out, and, Mike, keep 
your engines ready to start at short notice.” 

“Yes, Plug. They are all ready now.” 

“O.K., and all of you, don't let yourselves be 
taken unawares.” 

John rowed him ashore in the gathering dark, 
o Plug found the climb up the mountain very 
arduous with the haversack and the tin of petrol 
slung on his back. After half an hour he paused to 
take stock of his position. It would be so eas}^ to 
go wrong in the dark without any track. He wished 
he had signalled to Joe to show a light occasionally. 
As if in answer to his thought, a tiny light flashed 
out above him. He might have known that Joe 
would think of that. He plodded on, glancing up at 
intervals, the intermittent flashes keeping him on 
the right track. It was nearly nine o’clock when 
he dropped down alongsiae Wister. 
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"I can't think what some folks see in climbin’ 
mountains,” he said. 

“Same thing as we see in drinking whisky. 
They get a kick^ut of it,” Wister replied. “What 
about that cold ^rink?” 

They finished t.|e cold beer between them. Then 
Plug told the whole story. 

“That’s pretty well what I figured out after 
seeing those four taken, and getting your signal,” 
Wister said. “Now this is what we do. There’s 
only one way to get tke boys up from the harbour, 
and that’s make them think the monastery’s on 
fire. I’ve spotted some wooden outhouses by a 
yard full of building timber. There’s little risk to 
the monastery, it’s got a tiled roof and stone walls. 
But it should make enough blaze to get all the 
town folk up. As soon as we set the fire off, we 
beat it round the monastery and down to the 
harbour. We’ll stop at the yacht on the way and 
get that sledge hammei out of the bosun’s locker. 
Then we’ll let the boys out, get the treasure froAi 
the long room and get to sea.” 

“Sounds pretty good to me;’ Plug decided. 

“It’s the best we can do. We’ll drop down easy 
now and take a look at that long room. It’ll be 
getting on for eleven before the moon comes up, 
so we’ve got the best part of two hours. But that 
doesn’t give us any time to waste.” 

They set off down the mountain towards the 
soft lights shining from the monastery windows. 
In half an hour they w^e near enough to see that 

the tall windows of the long room were open. The 
o 
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windows faced an Italian garden wifh paved paths 
between shrubs and flowering trees and bounded 
by a low waU. No one appeared to be in the 
garden. They climbed the waljf, some distance 
away from each other, so that if 9ne were taken by 
surprise, the other could come fo his aid or take 
such steps as the occasion required. Wister 
approached a window from one side. A wonderful 
tapestry hung on the wall opposite. At inter\'als, 
oil lamps of Oriental design hung by slender chains 
from the ceiling, and shed a^jentle light. He could 
see a corner of what looked like a tall, ebony china 
cabinet. He crept ‘along the wall to the next 
window. A great framed picture hung on the wall, 
and below it, the golden relics were arranged on a 
priceless refectory table. They shone in the light 
of two standard lamps, one on either side of the 
table. Diamatos was bending over the great gold 
tray, examining the tracery tlirough a large magni- 
fying glass. 

* Wister l\ad seen enough. Bending low, he crept 
along till he could see Plug, who also saw him. 
Wister moved silently across the garden, and Plug 
followed. They climbed the wall. 

Wister said, “What's the betting some of Europe’s 
museums would recognise a lot of that stuff?” 

“I guess Lord W. could recognise it. He always 
said Diamatos had a collection somewhere,” Plug 
replied. “What do we do now?” 

“Work our way round to the road and see if 
there’s a track below it thjit we can take when the 
mob comes up to the fire.” 
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They moved along the wall to the little plateau 
where the helicopter still stood, and crossed to 
where the road debouched upon it. Below the 
road there was c rock-studded slope. It was steep 
but not too difi&cult to negotiate. Having satisfied 
themselves that iheir line of retreat was intact, 
they retraced their steps. Leaving the long room 
behind, they made their way round outhouses and 
a great yard with a well at either end. Then they 
came to a long wooden shed on one side of a yard 
stacked with cut timber. Wister put his ear to the 
shed and listened. No sound came from tnside. 
He flashed his torch through a window. 

“Wood workshop,” he announced. “It’s too 
bad, but it w'ill have to go. After all, loss and self- 
sacrifice should be part ol a monk’s life, it keeps 
him humble, so really we’re helping these chaps to 
be better monks.” 

“You should have been a law^^er,” Plug replied. 
“Where do we start with the petrol? Half on the 
weather side of the shed and the rest gn the lowfer 
planks of these stacks?” 

“That’s about it,” Wister agreed. “The wood is 
good and dry. I hope it burns long enough to keep 
aU hands busy for an hour at least.” 

Plug unscrewed the cap of the petrol tin and 
systematically splashed the w^^ather side of the 
long shed. He worked very rapidly. They didn’t 
want half the spirit to have evaporated before 
they set light to it. Then Wister stood by the shed 
with a box of matchqp while Plug splashed the 
bottom planks of two big stacks. He screwed the 
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cap on the empty tin as he ran back to Wister, 
who, immediately he saw him, struck a bundle of 
matches and tossed them to the base of the shed. 
With a sort of explosive “ plop ”, the end and part 
of one side of the shed burst into flames. Then 
Wister took the petrol can, while Plug ran in with 
a box of matches and started one of the stacks. 
By the time they had run along behind the wall 
and reached the plateau, a bright glow was lighting 
up the darkness, but there was no sound of any 
movement in the monastery.'' 

“Don’t say we’ve got to go and wake ’em up to 
put their own fire out,” Wister remarked, as he and 
Plug crouched behind the end of the wall. But he 
had hardly spoken before the monastery bell began 
crashing out a frantic summons for aU to come and 
help. Clang, clang, clang, it went, on and on. 

“That’s good enough,” Wister said. “Come on. 
We’ll get across before anyone comes up the road 
and sees us.” 

'They dajted across the plateau and dropped 
down oif to the rocky slope below the road. Pro- 
gress was slower here, but they worked their way 
along just out of sight from the road, while all the 
time the frantic clanging of the bell continued. 
Soon they could hear voices and hurrying footsteps 
on the road above them. The sounds of excited 
remarks and movement on the road increased as 
they got nearer to the harbour. Women’s shrill 
tones mingled with the men’s voices. They could 
even hear children’s excited cries. 

“Guess we’ve started something all right,” Plug 
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said, as they waited for the road to empty before 
crossing it to the quayside, where the two 
schooners’ masts were just visible against the 
sky. 

At last, only a few stragglers could be heard and 
seen. They crossed the road and hurried along 
past the silent schooners. Two men came hurrying 
ashore from the second boat. They could be heard 
before they were seen. Wister and Plug dropped 
flat and remained motionless till the pair had 
passed. 

“I was afraid you’d bang^that can when yoii 
went down,” Wister said, as he and Plug got up and 
hurried along. 

“I’m surprised at you.” Plug replied. “I don’t 
belong to no brass band yet.” 

When they boarded the yacht. Plug went for- 
ward for the sledge hammer, while W’ister went to 
collect rubber truncheons. They met at the gang- 
way. Plug had the sledge hammer. 

“No truncheons?” he queried. 

“No. Armoury’s locked. Now, whefe’s this 
police-station?” 

“Not knowing your plan, I didn’t ask Jock. 
But it’s not far from the yacht.” 

“We’ll walk along the houses shouting,” Wister 
decided. 

They crossed the road and walked along shout- 
ing, "Flying Spray, ahoy. WTiere are you? 
Flying Spray ahoy. Where are you?” 

Almost at once muffled replies came from a one- 
storey building thej^ were passing. 
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“We’re lucky. Bull’s eye first time,’’ Wister 
remarked. 

They entered the room where the policeman had 
been sitting at the table. They could hear the 
shouts more plainly. 

“Through that door,’’ Wister, said. 

The door was locked. Plug took a horizontal 
swing with the hammer and hit the door just by 
the handle. It flew open at once. Shouts and 
familiar voices were coming through a barred 
aperture in a heavy door to their left. 

Wister spoke through the aperture. 

“Relief party’s arrived,’’ he said. “Stand clear 
of the door.’’ 

There was a subdued cheer subsiding to a mur- 
mur as the heavy sledge hammer went crash, crash, 
cr2ish. At the third blow, the door gave way. 
Wister flashed his torch into the cell. 

“We knew you'd do it. Skipper,’’ Whitehope 
cried, as he came forward and shook Wister’s hand 
dnthusiastipally. “What’s the programme now? 
Where have they all gone? How did you manage 
it?’’ 

Wister became urgent at once. “Listen, every- 
body,’’ he said. “No lime for anything but action 
now. Here’s the drill. We aU go aboard the yacht. 
Who has the keys of the armoury?’’ 

“I have,” Grant replied. 

“Right, Captain Grant. You take Bill Brown 
and Boyd, and bring out all the rubber truncheons. 
A dozen if you’ve got thgm. Bring them to the 
gangway. Jock and James, get a bunch of sacks 
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to carry the treasure in. Mr. Mogridge, will you get 
the engines started, so that we can leave as soon as 
we get back? Chips and Sails, get the lines singled 
up, and put a spring out from forward to get her 
stem off the quay. We’ll have to go out stem first. 
The rest of you^stand by the gangway ready to 
come up to the monastery for the treasure.” 

“One moment, Captain Wister,” Grant said. 
“James has been badly knocked about. He’d 
better stay aboard.” 

“Bad luck, James*” Wister replied. “You stay 
aboard then. Thomas, go with Jock to get*s>acks. 
Now come along everybody. ‘Time is the essence of 
this contract.” 

Smiling cheerfully, they all filed out and crossed 
the road. Immediately there were exclamations all 
round at the flames rising from the hillside lighting 
up the whole water-front. 

“Take no notice. Hurry!” Wister cried. 

“Why, bless me, ine dynamo is running,” 
Mogridge remarked as he stepped on 10 the dedc. 
“Who could have started that. ’’ 

J ock, on his way forward, supphed the answer. Ho 
called out, “Here's Draper. They never got him.” 

Whitehopc and Johan were standing with Wister 
and Plug at the head of the gangway, looking up at 
the flames and the cloud of sm- the above. 

“1 imagine it would be superfluous to ask if 
that were your handiwork. Skipper!” \Miitehope 
said. 

“A wooden shed aii^J a bunch of timber, that’s 
all,” Wister replied. “That’ll keep the population 
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amused while we collect the treasure and get under 
way. By the way, this is where Diamatos has his 
collection. You'll probably recognise some of the 
stuff.” 

Whitehope was not as surprised as he would 
have been, if Black Moustache h^d not mentioned 
Diamatos as being the brother of the Abbot and 
patron of the monastery. But the news made him 
impatient to get along to the monastery to see the 
collection and possibly identify some of the 
objects. 

When Jock had brought a bundle of sacks, and 
rubber truncheons had been served out all round, 
Whitehope and Wister headed the little contingent 
up the road to the monastery. The road was 
deserted, and they had no difficulty in finding the 
gate into the garden, through which the procession 
with the relics had passed that morning. One 
blow of the sledge hammer opened that door. The 
door from the garden into the long room was not 
Icfcked. Thg room was unoccupied, and the lamps 
still cast 'their soft light on the great collection. 

Whitehope gasped when he saw the historic 
pictures on the walls, the taj^cstries, rare porcelain 
in cabinets which were as valuable as the treasures 
they contained, a case of Riza Abbasi miniatures 
that were quite priceless, Ming vases, and a 
jewelled triptych that he knew he had seen in some 
Continental museum. . . . 

Wister interrupted his thoughts. “Sorry, Lord 
W., no time for star gazing^. The treasure is in the 
sacks. We’re on our way.” 
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“Good Heavens, Skipper, it’s hard to tear myself 
away.” 

“You’d find it much harder if you stayed here,” 
Wister remarked dryly. “Come along. We haven’t 
any time to lose.” 

“Stop.” Therg was such finality in the sharp 
command, that those not already outside again, 
halted at once. 

Diamatos was standing in the entrance from the 
monastery. He had been to see what danger there 
was to his treasuresf but on finding that the fire 
would soon be under control, he had returned. 

“What is the meaning of*this?” he demanded. 
Then, seeing Whitehope, he advanced towards him. 
But Wister and Plug liad both realised at the same 
instant that his return portended the dwindling of 
the fire. Plug walked easily up to him. His right 
fist flashed upwards. Ihe blow under the jaw 
nearly hfted the unfortunate Diamatos off his 
feet. Plug actually caugiit him as he fell. Then he 
lifted him over his shoulder like a sacl^of coal aAd 
made for the door into the garden, with the remark, 
“We’ll explain on board.” 

Wister cried, “ Hurry for vour lives. The 
crowd’ll be going back ” He also bundled Lord 
Whitehope out. They were last through the door. 
They crossed the garden, and V’ister pulled the 
door to behind him. The fire was no more than a 
glow in the sky now. The road was dark, but it 
was no longer deserted. W’omen and a few men 
were returning home^ their services no longer 
needed, and the initial excitement of the fire 
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having evaporated. In the dark one figure was 
very like another. They all trudged down the road 
together. 

Under Wister’s instructions, Jock had arrived 
first at the gangway, and he tallied each member 
of the crew in as he came aboa^rd with his load. 
Suddenly two figures loomed up without any load. 
Jock would have recognised Wister’s tall figure. 

“Where’s your bags?’’ he challenged. 

The reply was in a language he didn’t know, but 
whose sounds were becoming familiar. He would 
have laid them out with his rubber truncheon witli- 
out any hesitation, 'but they rushed across the 
road calling out loudly. There were answering 
cries from one or two figures and more shouts from 
the road. 

“Come on. Flying Spray party,’’ Jock shouted. 
“They’re on tae us.’’ 

Wister and Whitehope were near enough to hear. 
Wister called out, '"Flying Spray ahoy. Let go 
yOur forward and after lines. Hang on to your 
spring. We’ll cast 'em off ashore. Stay by the 
gangway, Jock, to complete your tally.’’ 

He heard a shout, “All gone for’ard.’’ 

He and Whitehope lifted the forward line from 
its post ashore. The end plopped into the water. 
They raced aft and let go the after line, then 
back to the gangway. 

“All aboard?’’ Wister queried. 

“Captain Grant's no aboard,” Jock replied. 

“Help, help,” came Grapt’s voice from a little 
clump of figures twenty yards away. Wister ran 
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across, and Plug came bounding up the gangway. 
“Watch Diamatos,” he snapped as he passed Jock. 

“Get ‘blue lights’,” Whitehope cried as he ran 
across to help. 

Wister put on his torch and saw that five or six 
men were dragging Grant across to the police- 
station. When he came up to them he tapped the 
nearest one on the head with the butt of his revolver. 
The man quietly dropped out. Plug’s advent dis- 
posed of three in as many seconds. Grant shook 
himself free, the remaining two realised the odds 
were too heavy for then, and scuttled off to join 
an increasing throng coming from the monastery 
road. 

"Are you all right, Captain Grant?” Wister asked 
as they hurried back to the gangway. 

“Yes. I had four gold figures, but the sack 
broke, and I only have three now.” 

“Never mind. Grant. We’ve got you, and some 
Greek household has a family heirloom,’ White- 
hope said. 

They crossed the gangway. Xv^ister said, “That’s 
the fuU tally, Jock. Get the gangway aboard.” 

Jock had his men waiting to do that very job. 
Wister ran up on to the poop and rang “Stand by” 
on the engine telegraph. Immediately the reply 
came from the engine-room. He x .ag “Slow ahead”. 
Whitehope had followed him up. 

“Put the wheel hard-a-port. Lord W., will 
you?” Wister cried. 

Whitehope spun th# wheel over. Flying Spray 
surged gently forward. The back-spring tightened 
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and held her. The stern began to swing out. As 
the vessel turned slowly, the bowsprit swung out 
over the quay, where an increasing crowd were 
gathering, shouting and shaking their fists. A 
few stones sailed over the fo’c'sle head, and one or 
two rattled on deck. Jock w-as stjinding by with a 
hatchet to cut the back-spring. Boyd and Draper 
and Bill Brown were standing at the rail with 
fenders, also truncheons ready to repel boarders if 
necessary. Plug was in charge of operations on the 
fo’c’sle head. 

All at once the policeman appeared in front of 
the crowd. The clamour ceased as he made some 
kind of proclamation or demand. Plug was stand- 
ing right in the eyes of the ship almost above the 
policeman. He picked up a hea\ ing-line and made 
a running bowline in it. 

“Cut your back-spring,’’ Wister called. 

Jock’s hatchet came down twice and the line 
parted. The engines were going full speed astern. 
A^ she begat\ to gather stern-way. Plug dropped his 
running bowline neatly over the policeman, jerked 
it tight and took a turn round a stay. As the bow 
drew away, the policeman swung out over the 
water, hanging from the bow, his arms pinioned 
by the line. A furious yelling rose from the crowd, 
and a shower of stones hurtled through the air. 
One of them hit the unfortunate policeman. Those 
on the fo’c’sle head were leaning over the rail, 
delightedly chuckling. Plug let go the line, and 
the policeman plopped intofthe water. Then Plug 
shone his torch down to make sure the man could 
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swim. It is hard Jo say what would have happened 
if he had not been able to. But he immediately 
threw the line off and struck out for the quay. 

Jock said, “I’m glad ye did that, sir. It all 
started with him takin' Lord Whilehope.’’ 

“Everything w^ askin’ for it. I just had to do 
it,’’ Plug replied with a grin. 

Flying Spray backed out of the harbour stern 
first. Outside, she turned round and hove to. A 
soft glow in the eastern sky indicated that the 
moon Avould soon be*up. 

Wister looked at the luminous dial of his watch. 
“Ten to eleven,’’ he murmured. “We’ll talk to 
Splash at six bells, and get her aboard. In fact, we 
may as well go round and meet her ’’ 

He rang “FuU speed’’, then went aft to the 
steering compass. He glanced in and said, “Keep 
her Sou' Sou’ East, Thomas.’’ 

“Sou’ Sou’ East,’’ Thomas replied. 



CHAPTER XIII 


MICHAEL SAVES SPJ^SH 

When John returned after rowing Plug ashore, 
they pulled the dinghy aboard. 

"I cannot see what Wister can do," Wolsel 
observed. “The planning is .too clever. I wish I 
had Plug’s faith.” 

“I tliink Plug’s matrvellous,” Michael put in. 

“The calm way he takes everything,” John re- 
marked. “I don’t know what W’istcr would do 
without him.” 

“Don’t get your perspective wrong,” Wolsel 
said. “Plug can grasp a plan and execute it per- 
fectly, but it takes Wister’s imagination and fore- 
sight to make the plans. They are an ideal com- 
bination. ]But I shall be interested to see what he 
does with tnat petrol.” 

After the supper-things had been washed up, 
they sat on deck enjoying the balmy air and still- 
ness of the almost tropical night. The island 
sheltered them from the light breeze that was 
blowing. 

“I can hear something,” Michael said. 

They all listened. At first only the lap of water 
against Splash’s sides was audible. Then gradually 
a gentle pulsating sound qould be heard. Wolsel 
recognised it. 
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“That’s a fishing-boat’s paraifin engine,’’ he 
stated. 

They stood up and looked round, but could see 
no sign of any craft. 

“There’s one coming from the other side too,’’ 
Michael cried. 

It was true. 

“I think we’d better get o\it of here,’’ Wolsel 
said. “Start your engines up, Mike.’’ 

Michael went below and started the engines. 
They were ticking ov£r, and made almost no sound 
outside the engine-room. Wolsel and John began 
searching the sea with binoculars in the direction of 
the sound of approaching boats. First, John spotted 
the one approaching from tlic Noith, Then W'olsel 
saw the one coming from the South. When they 
were about fifty yards off their engines reduced 
speed and they converged on Splash. Wolsel rang 
“Stand by’’. Splash was lying one hundred yards 
from, and parallel with, tne shore. The boats were 
approaching from bow and stern, slig|j,t]y to sea- 
ward. • 

Wolsel rang “5 knots’’. The motor boat coming 
from the South was on his port bow. Splash began 
to move. Immediately the motor boat beaded in- 
shore to cut her off. Wolsel rang “30 knots’’. 
The engines began to roar. Splash • ipidly gathered 
speed, and lifted, but it was going to be close. Wol- 
sel knew there was enough water to within ten 
yards of the beach, and it looked as though he 
would need it. The fifhing-boat was faster than 
he had expected, and he cursed himself for leaving 
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things so late. But Splash made it. Just about 
fifteen yards from the beach, she planed through 
the narrowing gap between the Greek boat’s bow 
and the beach. Wolsel put the helm over and went 
out to sea. Hedf a mile off shore he stopped the 
engines. ^ 

“That was close,” John remarked. 

“Yes. I shouldn’t have left it so late,” Wolsel 
replied. “But I wanted to make sure they were 
after us and not just two local boats out fishing. 
Now we know. He was ree,dy to risk a nasty 
collision, and he nearly went ashore himself.” 

Michael came along from the engine-room. 
“What happened? I had her flat out. Mr. Mog- 
ridge never gives her as much as that.” 

“Nice work, Mike. I’m glad you did. They were 
after us. Next time I shan't let them get so close, 
but I had to make sure.” 

John said. “What shall we do if Wister or Plug 
come down to the beach and make the signal?” 

'“We sh^ll have to go in,” Wolsel replied. “If 
those boats are still there, we shall have to nip in 
close and tell whoever ’s there to go half a mile 
farther along and make the signal. Then we’ll 
skip in and pick them up before the fisliing-boats 
can make it.” 

“I wonder why they came after us?” Michael 
queried. 

“Either someone has mentioned us, or they have 
reason to connect us with Flying Spray” Wolsel 
replied. “They wouldn’t have sent two boats if 
they only wanted to enquire our business. We 
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must keep a sharp look out on the beach. We 
needn’t worry about the fishing-boats, we can 
always hear them coming. I think you’d better 
get some sleep, Mike.” 

“I don't feel a bit sleepy.” 

“Well go and lie down in your bunk. We don’t 
know what the night has in store for us. If we have 
a long run, we don’t want you dropping asleep 
over your engines.” 

“All right, I will then.” 

Michael went below. Splash lay silently on an 
almost imperceptible swell. Star reflections,^ un- 
dulated gently on the dark sea. The black bulk of 
the island loomed to the VVest of them. Wolsel 
and John sat on the cabin top gazing at it. 
Occasionally they exchanged a remark, but both 
were thinking of the deserted yacht in the harbour 
of Pintos, of the familiar faces they knew, locked 
up in the jail, and of those two men on the hillside 
on whom all hands w^’^e depending for their 
release. 

“Did you hear that splash?” John ^ked. 

“A porpoise breaking surface, ’hat’s all,*” Wolsel 
replied. 

Occasional splashes broke the silence. 

"Must be a school of them aroxmd,” Wolsel 
remarked. 

John went to the chartroom sli a looked at the 
time. 

“A quarter to ten,” he stated as he sat down 
again. 

Wolsel said, “The moon will be up in an hour. 

p 
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I’d give something to know what Wister and Plug 
are doing.” 

Shortly after this, he and John both remarked 
at the same moment, “There!” 

A dab of flame had appeared on the dark sil- 
houette of the island. It developed rapidly into a 
blaze. f 

“That’s the petrol going up,” Wolsel said. “I 
wonder what they’ve set fire to.” 

“I expect . . .” John did not finish the sentence. 
A pair of wet hands closed round his windpipe, 
and two thumbs dug agonisiftgly into the back of 
his neck. His head vjas forced between his knees, 
and it flashed through his mind that the water 
noises had not been porpoises. He struggled to rise, 
but a heavy body rode his back, and a pair of 
sturdy legs gripped his sides, while the suffocating 
pressure on his windpipe seemed to paralyse all his 
powers. To breathe was the only thing that 
mattered in life. His chest seemed to be bursting, 
and stars began to dance before his eyes. He was 
faintly conscious of struggles and thumps on the 
deck beside him, then he had a black-out. 

As soon as John went limp the man released his 
grip. He saw that his two companions had over- 
powered Wolsel and were tying him up. He stood 
up and gave a long curious call which went 
echoing across the water and was answered by a 
similar call from the fishing-boats. Then the man 
looked round for a length of line to tie John up. 

Michael had been lying in his bunk when he 
heard the scuffle on deck. He heard the sound of 
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voices that were neither Wolsel's nor John’s, and 
the thought in his mind was that these voices 
would be coming down for him next. He jumped 
down from the bunk, ran aft and bolted the door 
into the engine-room. Then he ran right through 
and bolted the two doors, one on each side, into 
the chartroom. back into the fo’c’sle and up 

the little vertical ladder on one side to the sliding 
hatch through which the crew could go on deck. 
He slipped the two bolts and breathed a sigh of 
relief. They would not be able to get him now. 
With the immediate danger past, he found, his 
knees so limp that he was forced to sit down. He 
recollected the story Mr. Mogridge had told of the 
building of Splash. She had been built so that the 
owners could explore rivers and islands in her, 
and when they anchored or made fast for the night, 
they could sleep securely, knowing that, once every 
door and hatch was bolted, no thieves or wild native 
tribes could surprise '■hem. The doors and 
hatches and windows, with a special ventilating 
system, had been built to wiihstanji attack if 
necessary. 

He heard Greek voices on deck, and footsteps. 
He crept along to the chartroom. He heard the 
smack of a rope on the cabin top over the fo’c’sle. 
It occurred to him that they were t5dng up Wolsel 
and John. What should he do? Ihere were two 
loaded revolvers and some rubber truncheons in 
the chartroom, but he could not use them. . . . 
Someone was trying the starboard chartroom door. 
His heart missed a beat, and he was panting with 
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excitement and trepidation. The steps walked 
round to the port side and tried that door. Looking 
through the starboard windows, he could see the 
blaze on the island. 

The saloon and chartroom had windows all 
round. Through the after windows it was possible 
to look right aft along the cab^n top and see if 
anything was coming up astern. Michael stood on 
the settee, and the blaze on the island just enabled 
him to discern Wolsel and John tied, and sitting 
back to back, with their knees up, on the cabin top. 

While he was standing tCiere he could hear 
faintly the chug of^ the fishing-boats’ engines 
approaching. A man walked along from aft, and 
he and another man stood and spoke in Greek to 
Wolsel and John, who made no reply. They came 
forward, and Michael flopped down on the settee, 
although it was unlikely that they would have 
seen him. From outside, the interior of the saloon 
and chartroom looked like empty blackness. 

Two men tried the door again. They pulled 
frantically €^n the handle. Then one threw his 
whole weight against the door, which remained as 
firm as ever. Michael heard the third man kicking 
at the engine-room door, and he gained confidence 
from their inability to get in. 

Suddenly Wolsel started singing loudly. For a 
moment it frightened Michael. Poor Mr. Wolsel, 
was he delirious? It was a favourite song of 
Wolsel's, a shanty. "As I was a'walkin' down 
Ratcliffe Highway. Do me wai hai, blow the man 
down." But those were not^the words Wolsel was 
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singing. Michael listened intently. Oh, Michael, 
my lad in the cahin so safe, do me wai hai, blow 
the man dowirf Don't let the fishing-boats come 
alongside, start up your engines and get us away. 
Put her flat out for ten minutes at least, and steer 
her away out to sea. Then come through the hatch 
with a couple of Jiruncheons, one for John and one 
for me. Also bring the carver you’ll find in the 
drawer, and when they’re not looking you can set 
us free.” 

The three men, who had been standing looking 
at the fire on thedsland and excitedly making 
remarks to each other, now turned and gazed at 
Wolsel. One of the men spoke to him. He con- 
tinued to sing. Then one of them slapped his face 
and spoke sharply to him. Wolsel stopped singing. 
The three men turned and gazed at the fire on the 
island, and Wolsel started singing again. Again a 
man slapped his face, but he didn’t stop. The three 
then turned their back on him and continued 
gazing at the fire. 

When Wolsel had finished 1 !s ins|ructions lie' 
stopped singing. Michael crept aft to tlTe engine- 
room. He could hear the fishing-boats’ engines 
quite close now. There was no time to lose. In 
the skylight he could see a faint glimmer of the 
fire on the island. He would have liked to switch 
a light on, but thought it best not to. He was 
pretty sure the men thought no one was inside. 
He switched on the ignition of both engines. 
Then he felt to make sure where his levers were. 
The fishing-boats seemed to be very close. They 
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had eased thiir engines and must be coming along- 
side. He pressed the self-starters of both engines, 
and thrilled when they sprang to life. Then he let 
in the clutches and gently accelerated both 
engines. He lifted the accelerator levers steadily 
till the whole engine-room vibrated with the throb 
of the two beauties, and he cj)uld feel Splash 
planing. Then he went forward as quickly as he 
could in the darkness, and took the wheel. 

There were shouts outside, and someone kicked 
and banged madly on the starboard door. The 
fire on the island was on the starboard quarter. 
Two figures rushed to the front of the chartroom, 
and he crouched on the floor, holding the wheel 
steady with one hand. He could hear them pound- 
ing on the glass, but it was far too strong for a 
naked fist to break it. They went to the port door 
and hurled themselves against it, but it held, for 
it had been built to withstand just such an attack. 
He heard them run aft. Splash was holding her 
course without any wheel. 

’Michael l;new where the truncheons were and 
took twd. The carver was a different matter. 
He was not sure where it was, so he felt in the chart- 
table drawer for a torch. He crept aft to the galley, 
switched the torch on, and found the carver in the 
drawer with the cutlery. The men were maldng a 
systematic attack on the engine-room door, crash- 
ing their bodies against it. 

Michael climbed the little vertical ladder, un- 
bolted the hatch and slid it back. He could hear 
the swish of air outside. He^crept out and crawled 
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along the cabin top. The men were ftill crashing 
against the engine-room door, and the boat was 
flashing along.-^till heading away from the island. 

Michael knelt on the cabin top with the trun- 
cheons between his knees, wliile he cut at the ropes 
binding Wolsel and John together. The knife was 
very sharp and quickly severed the heaving-line. 
Miciiael went more gently with the rope tying 
their hands together. 

Wolsel whispered ui gently, “Never mind if you 
cut us. Get on with it.” The moment Wolsel’s 
hands were free, he •took the knife and the trun- 
cheons. 

“Get below quick,” he said quietly. “Lock the 
hatch and switch the light on in the chartroom. 
. . . Quick, Mike, quick.” 

Michael crawled back without being seen, pulled 
the hatch to and bolted it, then went along to the 
chartroom, where he switched the light on. 
Immediately there was . cry from aft and the 
sound of running footsteps. Wolsel and John were 
sitting motionless on the cabin t p. man ran 
by on the port side John rose up and the tfuncheon 
came down. Wolsel let one man go by on the star- 
board side and laid out the second man following. 
Then he ran after the first man, who had not 
realised what had happened and was tugging at 
the chartroom door. It is doubtful if he even saw 
Wolsel. He just collapsed when the truncheon 
thumped on his head. 

Wolsel called through the door, “Open the door, 
Mike. Go aft and eas# your engines.” 
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Michael sftd the bolts back, and, when the door 
opened started to say, “Wolsel,«that was " 

"We'll talk later. Ease your ehgines,” Wolsel 
interrupted. 

They tied up the three men very securely; then 
Wolsel took the wheel and headed back for the 
island at full speed. The fire seepied to be dwind- 
ling. The monastery appeared untouched. He was 
very worried in case Wister or Plug had come to 
the beach. At any moment he expected to see the 
fishing-boats, but there was no sign of them. He 
went straight in to within a hundred yards of the 
beach and flashed a, torch a few times. There 
was no reply, so he hoped that no one had been 
waiting. 

"Are you fellows hungry? I’m feeling famished,’’ 
he said. "John, keep a careful watch and listen 
too. I’ll make some cocoa and sandwiches, then 
we’ll congratulate Michael on his guts and presence 
of mind.’’ 

"I think you were the best,’’ Michael stated. 
' "^hat singing idea was marv’llous, Wolsel,’’ 

"I read of it somewhere in a book,’’ Wolsel said 
as he went below. 

At eleven o’clock Wolsel went into the chartroom 
and switched on the walkie-talkie. Although 
Wister had signzilled "Listen hourly’’, nothing had 
come through at nine or ten. Wolsel had hardly 
expected it, but he felt something must come 
through now, and it did. 

"Hullo, splash. Hullo, Splash. Wister speaking. 
Can you hear me? Over.” 
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Hullo, Captain Wister. Wolsel fepeaking. I 
can hear you. Over.” 

“Hullo, WoiSel. Flying Spray is outside the 
harbour with all hands aboard and one addition 
to the crew. We’ve got Diamatos. Come at full 
speed round the South of the island. We are 
coming to meet you. Put your navigation lights 
on. Over.” 

“Hullo, Captain Wister. Wonderful news. We 
are on our way to meet you with three additions 
to the crew, securely tied up. They’d have got us 
if it hadn’t been fonMike. What shall we do ^/ith 
them? Over.” ^ 

“Hullo, Wolsel. I warned you to keep a good 
look out, didn’t I? Never mind All’s well that 
ends well. Get rid of these chaps. Search them for 
knives, then go close in to the beach where we 
landed. Untie them one at a time and make them 
swim ashore. All these chaps can swim. Don’t 
take any chances. You 1 . and by with a gun and a 
truncheon while John and Mike untie them one 
at a time. Don’t free the next t 11 the;«ne you’ve 
untied is in the water Is that ciear? 0\lBr.” 

“Hullo, Captain Wister. That’s all clear. We’ll 
do that, and thank you for not telling me you’d 
put some men aboard to do the job for us. Over.” 

“Hullo, Wolsel. That’s O.K. We’ll be seeing 
you. Good-bye.” 

Michael held a torch while Wolsel and John 
searched the men and took three dangerous-looking 
knives from them. Then Wolsel made a swimming 
motion with his hands and pointed to the shore. 
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All three nodded their heads. Splash was tciken in 
close to the beach, and Wolsel came along with a 
revolver. He fired one shot into tfle water to im- 
press the three. Then John released the first man. 
Wolsel pointed to the water. The man put his 
foot on the rail preparatory to jumping. 

“Take your knife,” Wolsel said, pointed to 
the three knives on the hatch. The man’s teeth 
flashed in a grin. He selected his own knife and 
put it in the sheath at his belt. There was a splash 
and he was swimming for the beach. The other two 
followed, and each one griiAied as he took his 
knife. , 

The last man, before taking the plunge, un- 
buckled his belt and slipped the sheath off. Then 
he presented the sheath, with the knife in it, to 
Michael. He smiled, patted Michael on the head, 
and was gone. 

“They were good sports,” Wolsel said as the 
last one struck out for the beach. “I’m glad we 
parted on friendly terms. Down below, Mike, and 
‘let her hav«wit ‘flat out’. I want to hear how Wister 
and Plu^ did it.” 

Splash was headed South. The light from the 
newly risen moon revealed the island to starboard 
as a thing of beauty, and it was hzird to imagine 
that the happenings of the previous fourteen hours 
had taken place. The motor boat, going “flat out”, 
covered the four miles to the southern end of the 
island in under ten minutes. Rounding this, she 
sighted Flying Spray a mile away coming to meet 
her. Within another ten iflinutes she was being 
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hoisted aboard and the yacht was on course for 
Candia. 

John and Mkliael were sent to turn in, but 
Wolsel spent the next half hour on the poop with 
Whitehope, Johan, Wister, Plug, Jock and Captain 
Grant. Each had his individual part of the story 
to tell, while the (jthers listened. 

Although WLster’s planning and foresight had 
been responsible for the success of the venture, it 
was Plug and Michael who reaped the honours. 

Whitehope said, "I would have given a year of 
my life to see that policeman hanging from tlie 
bow. While I lay — no, 'languished' is the word — 
while I languished in jail, I consigned**liim to 
various kinds of deaths. But 1 tliink your whisking 
him off the quay and dropping him into the water 
like something we had no further u.se for, was the 
perfect treatment for a gentleman of his kidney.” 

Plug deprecatingly said, "I didn’t do nothin’ 
’cept what was screamin’ out to be done. The 
heaving-line was by my hand; the old girl swung 
her bow in ; the man o’ law came and sJ»od below 
me, holdin’ up his hand and askin’ me to do some- 
thing. I couldn’t understand his lingo. I thought 
he was askin’ fer a lift, so I gave him one.” 

‘‘That dip was a proper ending to his story,” 
Johan said. ‘‘I only wish that provocation monk 
had gone in with him.” 

‘‘That ‘provocation monk’, ;.s you call him, was 
only carrying out what he conceived to be his 
duty.” 

They all turned at tllfe sound of the strange voice. 
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“Diamat|»s!” Whitehope exclaimed. 

"Lord Whitehope, you have abducted me. In 
Greece that is a serious offence.” 

"Who let him out?” Plug exclaimed. "I locked 
that door.” 

"Your steward released me. I told him I was a 
guest here, as I presume I am.”^ 

It flashed through Whitehope’s mind, that if he 
wanted to avoid complications, this was the 
simplest way out. He had no authority to detain 
Diamatos, and might even get into trouble for 
doing so. In the hands of a competent lawyer, and 
there were many in Greece, the abduction might 
be turned into an instrument for having the case 
against the ait dealer dismissed. In any case, Dia- 
matos’s connection with the theft of the gold 
relics had yet to be established. 

Whitehope said, "Of course you are, Diamatos. 
It was all over before I could do anything, and we 
were in no position to wait for explanations. Have 
a drink?” 

* "I’ve h<^d two, thank you. I needed them. I 
have never been knocked out before. It is less 
painful than I should have thought. How long 
will it take you to land me at Pintos?” 

"We can put you ashore in half an hour if you 
really wish it. But why not come along to Candia? 
— I’m so sorry. Have you met Captain Wister and 
Mr. Little?” 

"We have met,” Wister said quickly. "We were 
fellow passengers coming home from the Cape.” 

It was the voice that Diamatos recognised. It 
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had been his intention to insist on bei^g landed at 
once. He knew that Lord Whitehope would have 
landed him, and been very pleased to get out of 
an awkward situation by doing so. But he wished 
to see more of this Captain Wister, who had twice 
got the better of him. 

He bowed to Wister and Plug, and to Johan and 
Grant and WolsM and Jock, who were then 
introduced. Then he said, “I should like to 
come to Candia with you, but I must get some 
clothes.” 

“Of course,” Whitqhope agreed. “We’ll send you 
back in Splash.” 

The yacht was stopped. Ifiamatos, with \\’olsel, 
John and Draper and Bojd, climbed up into 
Splash. She was then put into the water and set off 
at full speed for Pintos. 

Wolsel said afterwards that there were still 
groups talking on the quayside when they arrived, 
but a word from Diamatos stopped any action they 
might have desired to take. 

Up at the monastery, Diamatos ^^xplained 
exactly what had happened, when he fcaind the 
yacht party absconding with t tie golden relics. He 
explained that they were not pirates or buccaneers, 
but apparently had some authority for their claim 
that the relics belonged to the Greek Government. 
He said he was going to Candia in the yacht, to 
find out the true facts and straighten matters out 
with the Greek Government. 

When Splash had left, Johan said, “Lord W., 
why did you let him^o? You'll never see him 
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again. Wh|t shall we do if Splash doesn’t come 
back? I don’t think even Skipper here ’ud be able 
to pull us out of that one.” 

“No need to worry about that,” Wister put in. 
‘T told Wolsel before he left, only to land Diamatos 
if the steps were clear of people, and then to lay 
off and pick up Diamatos the same way.” 

Whitehope said, “I don’t tlliink any of you 
realise the very delicate spot we are in over Dia- 
matos. I must confess I had not fully realised it 
till he accused me of abducting him. Really we 
have no authority for anything we’ve done. I 
suppose recovering the treasure was a case of the 
end justif5dng the means, just as, if you chased a 
burglar to his home, there would be a certain 
amount of justification lor going into his house and 
recovering your propeity.” 

"And if you took the burglar to the nearest 
police-station, I guess th’ law gents ’ud have no 
kick, an’ that’s just what we were doin’ with 
Diamatos,” Plug stated. 

"If we i^ad proof that Diamatos had authorised 
the theft,” Whitehope replied, "I imagine the 
gentlemen of the law would be on our side. But 
without such proof, Diamatos, with his astute 
brain Jind his money, could make things so un- 
comfortable for the police that they would be 
only too glad to turn and rend us for throwing this 
firebrand amongst them.” 

"Still,” Wister remarked, "I’d like to know why 
he’s coming with us to Candia. It’s rather like 
putting his head into the 4ion’s mouth, unless of 
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course he’s coming to make sure thaij Azzopardi 
doesn’t give evidence against him.” 

“That’s the answer, Joe. You’ve hit it,” Johan 
affirmed. 

Whitehope said, “I think you’re right, Skipper. 
So, we’ll send Splash in ahead of us to tell Sir 
Isambard to have^ Azzopardi arrested forthwith. 
By the time we arrive he’ll be in jail, and Diamatos 
will not be able to talk to him privately.” 

Diamatos returned with a travelling bag, and 
dressed in a lounge suit. He was quietly amused 
at the position of th*se in the yacht. They were 
certain that he was responsible for the theftjof the 
treasure, but they had no proof. As far as that 
went, he was not responsible. He had written to 
Azzopardi in the guarded, non-committal way in 
which he always put anything on paper, and he 
had hoped for some single thing, a gryphon, if he 
was lucky. But Azzopardi, in his desire for a big 
reward, had cleaned the dish, instead of selecting 
one dainty morsel, which would not have stirred ui> 
a great deal of trouble. If only tlif^e people 
would learn one of his own maxims, which had 
contributed greatly to his success. ‘Know your 
limit’. 

splash was hoisted aboard, and Flying Spray 
again set course for Candia. Johan said he needed 
sleep and turned in. Whitehope, Wister and Dia- 
matos went into the deck louiit,e for a nightcap. 
The steward brought their drinks, ice cold. 

Diamatos sipped his drink and said, "You know, 
in the back of my mirtd there is a suspicion that 
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you think j[ am responsible for the theft of these 
relics.” 

Wister’s reply was short, "Well, -aren’t you?” 

Diamatos shook his head. "No. I wrote to a 
man I have done business with before, Zilliacus 
Azzopardi, and told him to let me know what you 
found, and send me anything he could pick up. 
Valuable things have been found in Crete by men 
who have not been looking for them. Legally they 
should turn them over to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In practice, they usually sell them for the 
best price they can get. I have obtained one or 
two quite nice pieces that way.” 

"The King’s Signet Ring, for instance?” White- 
hope queried. 

"Yes. 1 got that through Azzopardi.” 

"But you knew it had been stolen!” Whitehope 
stated. 

"As a matter of fact, no. Can you say definitely 
that you know it was stolen?” 

Whitehope hesitated for a moment. "No. I 
only knoHV by hearsay. If I recollect aright. Sir 
Isambafd Snave said that it had disappeared. I 
think he implied that it had been stolen.” 

"Exactly. It was found in a field near, or at, the 
present site of Knossos. I believe it was the find- 
ing of this ring which started them excavating at 
Knossos. The ring was photographed, then it dis- 
appeared. At that time there was no systematic 
recording of discoveries, nor, as far as I know, was 
there any law against the export of relics. Many 
years later, the ring was offered to Azzopardi, who 
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bought it and no questions asked, i bought it 
from him on the saihe terms. By that time the law 
had been passdd forbidding the exi)ort of relics.” 

"But you broke the law in taking it out of 
Crete,” Whitehope insisted. 

"My dear Lord Whitehope, I doubt very much if 
there is a single .person in England who is not 
guilty of breaking some law: evasion of Income 
Tax, the thirty-mile speed limit, cars parked with- 
out lights, cash betting outside a lacecouise and 
so on. The list is endless, and the laws against 
smuggling, which I tbroke in this case, probably 
have the greatest number o^ offenders. But none 
of these people ate criminals, or a danger to society 
because they have broken these laws.” 

"But you were going to keep these precious 
relics, knowing that Azzopardi had stolen them.” 

"No. I was going to return them to you in the 
morning.” 

Whitehope laughed “Yott don’t expect me to 
believe that.” , 

"I do, for two reasons. Tiist, you»know my 
reputation as an art dealer.” 

"Yes,” Whitehope replied. "Your integrity is 
beyond question.” 

"Thank you. The second reason is purely 
personal. I was going to return the lelics because 
I wanted to get rid of you. I diJ not want you at 
the monastery seeing me or my private collection.” 

"Then why didn't you return them right away?” 

For the first time, Diamatos smiled. "I am sur- 
prised at that question from you, who must know 
Q 
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how I felt. 1 1 could not deny myself one night of 
possessing something so priceless.” 

Whitehope understood. “Yes,” he admitted. “I 
can imderstand how you felt, and if it hadn’t been 
for Wister here, you would have got away with it.” 

Diamatos looked at Wister. “That is true,” he 
acknowledged. “Had I knoy^n that Captain 
Wister was the same man as ‘J. Wister’, on the 
passenger list of the boat I travelled in from Cape 
Town, I should have made other arrangements. I 
asked you this question once before. Captain 
Wister, but the answer was ik)t satisfactory. Who 
and what are you?” , 

Wister replied, “Fm a Master Mariner, doing 
what most people are doing, trjdng to make some- 
thing out of life.” 

“You have an unconventional w ay of doing it,” 
Diamatos commented. 

“I admit we don’t stick to the ordinary roads. 
We prefer to take short cuts and bob up when 
jve’re not expected.” 

“Exacft5%” Diamatos agreed. “But only a few 
of us have brains enough to see the short cuts.” 

“The trouble is that Skipper’s short cuts are 
inclined to clash with the law occasionally,” 
Whitehope suggested. 

“The law is necessary to protect the com- 
munity,” Diamatos stated. “I believe in the law, 
but only fools allow themselves to be restricted by 
it.” 

“It didn’t restrict you when you wanted the 
golden gryphon,” Wister olJserved. 
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“Certainly not. And, if it had not heen for you 
and your companion, I should have retained the 
gryphon. If I 'had complained to the Captain, he 
would have supported my contention that it was 
mine. You would have had some difficulty in 
extricating yourself from that position.” 

“You’re telling ^ne,” Wister replied. 

Whitehope said, “You know, Diamatos, I cannot 
reconcile your stealing that gryphon with your 
reputation for integriliy.” 

“My dear Lord Whitehope, I, and those to whom 
I, should have shown^t, would ha\'e ohlain^l more 
aesthetic delight from that giyphon in five minutes, 
than your Mr. Kreuse could ha\ e got from it in a 
lifetime. I offered him a fair price for it and he 
refused, so I took it. I consider that I had the 
greater right to it.” 

“You obviously believe in the divine right of 
kings.” 

This time Diamato'; smiled. “I do indeed. In 
our changing times the aristocrats by birth hav?, 
been levelled out, but the ment '1 aristocra1:s remain, 
and I consider myself a king amongst them, not 
to be bound by ordinary laws.” 

Wister chimed in, “That must account for this 
heart-to-heart we’ve been having. I’ve been trying 
to figure out why you started it. The only answer 
I can find is that you want to know what we’re 
going to do about that private collection of yours.” 

“Thank you for that short cut, Captain Wister. 
That is what I want to know. WTiat are you going 
to do, Lord Whitehope?” 
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“Franklyf I have not had time to think about it," 
Whitehope replied. “I shall have to report it of 
course.” 

“Report what?” 

“That you have most of the art treasures stolen 
in the last twenty-five years.” 

“Could you identify a single <>ne?” 

“No, I had no time.” 

“Then how do you know that I have them?” 

“I admit it is only surmise, but I think an 
examination would reveal that my surmise was 
correct.” 

“Very well. Let us leave it at that. Now I should 
like to tell you a little stor3^ But first of all I 
want your word that neither of you will repeat 
it. I think I am right in assuming that you 
hold your given word as sacred as I do my own. 
Well?” 

“You have my word,” Wister said. 

“I don't like to promise blindly,” Whitehope 
stated. “You may be putting me in an impossible 
position.’** 

“I shall not be doing that, because the story is 
hypothetical.” 

“Very well. In that case I promise.” 

“Thank you. Do you recollect when that 
wonderful painting, ‘Filosofo’, was stolen?” 

“Of course. It was returned anonymously and 
then stolen again.” 

“Exactly. I knew the man who bought it from 
the thieves, and anonymously sent it back to the 
Real Academia de Belles Artes in Madrid. Then 
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it was stolen again and has never be#n heard of 
since.” 

Diamatos paused, but neither Whitehope nor 
Wister made any comment. 

Diamatos continued, “This man, who believed 
passionately in preserving the beautiful things of 
this world, had other stolen treasures offered to 
him. He did not want the best of them to suffer 
the fate of ‘Filosofo’, so he bought them and added 
them to his own collegtion. He believed that if he 
had not bought them, they would have disappeared 
as ‘Filosofo’ had donrf. In his will he has lefj; them 
to the people and museums trom v-hich they were 
stolen. His idea is that he is i^reserving for pos- 
terity, what otherwise posterity would have lost.” 

“Very altruistic,” Whitehope commented ironic- 
ally. “But he made it worth the thieves' while to 
steal such things.” 

“No. The prices he paid were not high enough to 
do that. There is no market for such things. If 
there were, many more would be stolen.” 

“Why have you told us thi.^^” 

“Just in case it may interest you. I think 1 am 
going to bed now. Good night.” 

Diamatos got up and left the lounge. White- 
hope and Wister both wished him good night, 
though “good morning” would ha\e been more 
appropriate. 

“What d'you know about that?” Wister re- 
marked. 

“I don’t know. Skipper, and that’s a fact. I 
think he hopes we may be willing to leave his col- 
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lection alon^, now that he has told us he is a kind of 
custodian for posterity.” 

“Well, why don’t you leave him* alone? If he’s 
sent to prison, you artistic folk will be losing quite 
a figure in your world. And I can’t see that any- 
body who matters will gain very much. In fact, 
as I see it, people who have beep paid good money 
by insurance companies, indemnifying them for the 
loss of these treasures, won’t thank you a bit.” 

“That is certainly a point ;d’ Whitehope admitted. 

“Of course it is. I’ll bet few of them are as rich 
as you are. They’ve probab?/ spent the insurance 
money, and to have fo pay it back again in these 
hard times may be more than many can afford. 
In fact, they’re more likely to curse you than thank 
you, especially some of these hard-hit museums in 
Europe.” 

Whitehope sighed. “Dear, dear, how very com- 
plicated our lives have become, when you cannot 
do what is right without harming a number of 
jnnocent people. Anyway, we cannot do anything 
about it f(j-night, so let’s go to bed.” 

“What time will ^ou send Splash in to have 
Azzopardi arrested?” Wister enquired. 

“I don’t think we will send Splash in. If what 
Diamatos says is true, he is not committed in any 
way, so he will have nothing to see Azzopardi 
about.” 

“That’s what I think,” Wister agreed. “And I 
must confess I hadn’t looked forward to getting up 
early and going in to make a statement. I think I 
must be getting old. I’m feeling tired.” 
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Whitehope laughed. "You surprise ^e, Skipper. 
You had no sleep \^'ednesday night, and not over 
much Thursday night. It’s one o’clock Saturday 
morning now. With all that practice you should 
be able to do without sleep. Still, if you must get 
your head down, I won’t stop you. Good night. ” 



CHAPTER XZV 


RETRIBUTION AND RESTITUTION 

By midday on Saturday, Flying Spray was back 
at her old berth, stern on to the quay at Candia. 

On Thursday, the day slie had left. Sir Isam- 
bard's report to the police, that she had gone in 
pursuit of the schooner carrj^ing the golden reliqs 
away, had soon got, round the town. Zilliacus 
Azzopardi heard it and was a very worried man, 
so was Zidakis, his brother, and his nephew, Tele- 
machus. Alexandros did not hear it till he returned 
from work that evening. Ihe four ate at Krasso- 
petra’s and consumed much tsikoudhia. They 
discussed every jiossibility, but could find no solu- 
tion as to how the police had got to know about 
,the schooner. 

“They t»nnot suspect me,” Alexandros stated, 
“as I am still employed at the excavations.” 

Zilliacus Azzopardi had made no mention of the 
two Britishers whom he had sent off in the schooner 
to be disposed of by the old pirate. Captain Hatzi- 
dakis. The other three knew nothing of this. They 
had set off for home when Azzopardi went off to 
the schooner with the last load of treasure. Con- 
sequently, they had nothing like the anxiety that 
Azzopardi suffered. He could only conclude that 
Hatzidakis had bungled and one or both of the 
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Britishers had escaped and swum ashore. But, in 
that case, why had he not been arrested? Every 
time the shop bell rang during that Thursday, 
shivers had gone down his back. By the evening 
he felt easier in mind. By Friday evening he was 
almost perky. Saturday morning, when he opened 
the shop, he decided that the whole thing had been 
a rumour started by someone who had heard the 
gold had been stolen. 

Shortly after noon ^he shop bell rang. He looked 
at the little mirror in the wall and recognised 
Piamatos in the shai|). Obviously, all was well. He 
came out smiling. 

“Welcome to my poor shop, Mr. Diamatos.” 

He led the way into the inner room. Diamatos 
followed and sat down. 

“Will you have tsikoudhia?” 

Diamatos shook his head. “Tell me what hap- 
pened,” he said ominously. 

Zilliacus felt the sh ’^eis down his back. All was 
not well. 

“I took all that they had 'ound an# sent it by 
the schooner. Did it not arri.e safely^” 

“What happened at 5'our end?” Diamatos re- 
peated. 

Zilliacus told the whole story. When he had 
finished, Diamatos lit a cigarette. 

He said, “I admit you wen unlucky. But you 
must have been out of your senses to imagine that 
such a theft could remain hidden, or that I would 
accept it. The police will be here to arrest you very 
soon. You may tell them that you sold me the 
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King’s Signet Ring, so you thought I would buy 
this from you, and you persuaded the captain of 
one of my schooners to take it to my brother at 
Pintos. They wiU fine me for -the King’s Signet 
Ring. I shall return the ring and pay the fine. You 
will probably go to prison for two or three years. 
If you keep your mouth shut, about your con- 
federates, when you come out you wiU be a kind of 
hero for attempting a theft so colossal. People 
despise a mean theft, but ^they have a cervain 
regard for a man who attempts to steal something 
worth a king’s ransom. You imst say that you did 
the whole thing yourself. That, when you heard 
where they were excavating, you knew of the other 
entrance, and when Alexandros told you what had 
been found, you went at once to the haibour, found 
a schooner of mine there and arranged for it to 
anchor oft the coast that night. When you come 
out of prison, let me know. I wiU send you some 
compensation. ’’ 

Despite the initial shivers, Zilliacus was a strong 
character.'Once the blow had fallen and he had 
realised the inevitability of what was to come, he 
steeled himself to face it. Already it had occurred 
to him that his fame avouIcI be widespread, and 
people who came to see the treasure in the museum 
would also come to his shop to see the man who 
had nearly succeeded in stealing it. But the 
greatest comfort in his tragic hour was the 
thought of the “compensation” at the end of his 
term. 

He said, “Very well, Mr. Diamatos, what cannot 
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be avoided must be accepted. I suppose it was 
toolish to take so much.” 

“It was worse than foohsh, it was greedy.” 

. The bell rang.* Zilliacus looked at the mirror 
apprehensively, and was annoyed with himself, as 
it was only Telemachus back from a sight-seeing 
tour. He decidec^ that, when the police did come, 
he would behave as he felt Diaraatos would behave 
in similar circumstances. 

The next moment|this decision was put to the 
test. As Telemachus opened the inner door, the 
shop bell rang an«l a seigeant and two. police- 
constables entered the shop. They made straight 
for the inner room. Telemachus appeared terrified. 

Zilliacus had just time to sav, “Keep vour mouth 
shut.” 

The Sergeant said, “Zilliacus Azzopardi, 1 have 
come to arrest you for the theft of a number of gold 
objects, the property of the Grf^ek Government.” 

Now the moment I id come Zilliacus had com- 
plete control of himself. “V\ hat makes \ou thinjf 
I had anything to do with it Sergeant^*’ 

“The statement of two witiiesses.” 

“I will come with you in ore moment.” He 
turned to Telemachus, who was trembling wdth 
fear in anticipation of being denounced as an 
accomplice. “Telemachus, as vou see, I have a con- 
fession to make. I was the man who stole the 
treasure that aU the town is talking about. You 
will be master in the shop till I return. Do not be 
ashamed of your uncle, 1 took a great gamble and 
lost. That is all.” 
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A sickly sjnile of relief appeared on the face of 
Telemachus. 

“I am very sorry, Uncle,” he said. "I cannot 
believe that you have done sueh a thing, but. I 
will take care of the shop till you return.” 

Zilliacus said, “This gentleman is Mr. Diamatos. 
Mr. Diamatos, this is my nephevj, Telemachus.” 

Diamatos nodded. ”1 am sorry this has hap- 
pened, Mr. Azzopardi. You must have been 
dazzled by all that gold. Go^-bye.” 

With his head held high, Zilliacus walked out be- 
tween the two constables. 

In the course of the day. Sir Isambard super- 
intended the transport of the golden rehes from the 
yacht to the museum. Coupled with the other 
objects from the shelf in the cave, the display was 
so magnificent that visitors w'ould be attracted 
from all over the world. The authorities rubbed 
their hands together with pleasure at thoughts of 
the increased revenue the visitors would bring to 
^e town. The Minister of Education came over 
specially fVom Athens to make a presentation to 
Lord Wtfrtehope for rescuing the treasure, which 
could have been irretrrevably lost. He jrromised a 
grant, which would amount to about £50 a man, for 
the crew of Flying Spray. And for Sir Isambard he 
brought a very high decoration as a symbol of the 
Greek Government's appreciation of his part in the 
excavations. It was Sir Isambard who saw that 
Johan was not forgotten. 

Just a month later, Flying Spray was lying 
moored in Weymouth harboW. She was laid up 
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for the winter. All on the same day, i^oyd and his 
wife were gazing in rapture at four cows con- 
tentedly grazing in a field beside the farm. Captain 
Grant was superintending the erection of a green- 
house for tomatoes that he had wanted on his plot 
for a long time, and Mr. Mogridge was writing a 
cheque for a substantial amount for the Temper- 
ance League attached to the Chapel, of which he 
was a prominent member. 

T^at day, too J oh^n was in the smoking-room 
of a liner bound for (^pe Town. He was the centre 
of a group of pass(mgers, who were admking an 
exquisite little gold figure of a dancing girl, which, 
INIr. Kreuse explained, had been given him by the 
Greek Government for services rendered. He said 
that his friend. Lord yV^utehope, had been given a 
golden gryphon. He had had one himself, but he 
had presented this to the British Museum. 

Captain Wister and Plug were liaving lunch in 
W'hitehope’s house in ^3crkelev Square. They had 
been looking at the golden gryphon in its beautifii^ 
new ca.se in the drawing-ro <m. Whi^^ope was 
commiserating with them that they had no trophy 
to show for the trip. Wister rephed that they had 
a memory and friends worth more than any trophy. 
Wister said that he almost felt sorry for Azzopardi 
awaiting trial in Candia. Whitehope replied that 
he had no such compunction. What shocked him 
was the lack of interest in his report shown by the 
police on the Continent. He said that even the 
people who had lost the treasures seemed disin- 
clined to press for tbcir return, and it looked as 
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though Diamatos would keep his collection till his 
death. 

Still on the same day, the first day of the Christ- 
mas term, John was proudly .exhibiting a gold 
wrist-watch with a stop-watch second and minute 
hand for timing races. He remarked casually that 
he had bought it with part of Jhe money he had 
received as a seaman on a yacht that had been 
down to the Mediterranean. W'olsel was holding 
forth in the Common Koom^ about his part iV an 
archaeological expedition intCrete, where he had 
helped to unearth treasure which would become 
world famous. Michael was the only member of 
Flying Spray’s crew who was not happy that day. 
A crowd of Junior Fourth formers were admiring 
an ornate sheath with Greek symbols on it, and 
passing from hand to hand a wicked-looking knife 
with a razor edge, when Mr. Wolsel the mathe- 
matics master came along and said; 

“Leigh, what arc you doing with that murderous- 
looking weapon? Give it me at once. You may 
collect it 1»fchen we break up for Christmas.” 

Michael sadly relinquished his priceless trophy 
and automatically said, “Aye aye, sir.” 
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